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THE WORLD. 


They say the world’s a sham and life 
a lease 

Of nightmare nothing nicknamed Time, 
and we 

Ghost voyagers in undiscovered seas 

Where fact is feign; mirage, reality: 


Where all is vain and vanity is all, 

And eyes look out and only know they 
stare 

At conjured coasts whose beacons rise 
and fall 

And vanish with the hopes that feigned 
them there: 


Where sea-shell measures urge a phan- 
tom dance 

Till fancied pleasure drowns imagined 
pain— 

Till Death stares madness out of coun- 
tenance 

And vanity is all and all is vain. 


It may be even as my friends allege: 
I’m pressed to prove that life is some- 
thing more; 

yet a linnet on a hawthorn hedge 
wants explaining and accounting 
for. 


And 
Still 


Ralph Hodgson. 


The Saturday Review. 


@® 


BY THE SALT SEA. 


I raise a hut upon the beach 

Of driftwood washed within my reach, 
Building the home where I would be 
Of wreckage from the hungry sea. 


Each crusted spar and writhen plank 

Hath come from hapless barks that 
sank 

In weltering waves of circling foam, 

Crashing the shore in sight of home. 


The birds that flit above the tide 
Are souls of seamen that have died; 
The brackish wind that whistles by 
Hath still a haunting human cry. 


Here close beside the thunderous deep 
I sit and toil, I sup and sleep; 

And here I note in passive hours 

The process of eternal powers. 


The World. — Vespers. 





My fuel is gathered from the shore; 
My soul is fed with sifted lore. 
Here in my hut beside the sea 
Prophet and bard commune with me. 


Vision and track I seek to find 
In things of matter and of mind, 
And here my lowlands I resign 
To floodtide of the stream divine. 


So I, abiding rooted fast 

On gift and influence of the past, 
Learn peace and humbleness and joy 
That death itself may not destroy. 





Sometimes the flaming sunrise fires 

A sea of limitless desires; 

Sometimes a smouldering sundown sets 
On passioned longings and regrets. 


On summer eves my soul is won 
To sweet accord with wave and sun, 
But when tempestuous seas arise 
My thoughts beat striving to the skies. 
Arthur L. Salmon. 
The Speaker. 


VESPERS. 


The day long have I toiled at oars, 
The river broadened as I went, 

And now each herb of evening pours 
Upon the air its inmost scent. 


Fast gathered to their mother hill, 
The young plantations drowse and 
dream, 
And down the valley bright and still, 
Like golden satin shines the stream; 


While red behind their bars of elm 
The sunset fires begin to fade, 

And tender mists to overwhelm 
The pastures with a silver shade. 


Till presently there comes to me, 
For requiem of this good day gone, 
The tranquil benedicite 
Of twilight bells from Basildon. 


So.silken clear, so soft and far, 
It seems the dusk has scarcely stirred; 
While o’er the reeds one silver star 
Remains God’s last unspoken word. 
H. H. Bashford. 
The Spectator. 
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Eee (THE FUTURE OF SHAKESPEAREAN RESEARCH. 


Nearly all the private correspondence 
of Elizabethan dramatists, and nearly 
all the original manuscripts of their 
professional works, have disappeared. 
Only a few trifling scraps, which would 
if gathered together fill a very moder- 
ately sized shelf, are at the instant 
accessible in the autograph of Eliz- 
abethan writers. 

A magnificent fragment of the Eliz- 
abethan drama alone enjoyed the safe 
harborage of the printing-press, and 
Elizabethan drama which failed to se- 
cure that protection is for the most 
part lost, or, at any rate, untraceable. 
Numerous as are the plays that have 
reached us in print, there is no doubt 
that more numerous are the plays that 
have not reached us at all. Of the 
thirty-seven pieces ascribed by contem- 
porary evidence to Massinger’s pen, 
only eighteen survive; of Webster’s fif- 
teen plays whose names are known, 
six are now lost, and among them those 
which formed that dramatist’s most 
popular work in his own day. Chap- 
man and Heywood are in worse case. 
The latter, whom Charles Lamb rightly 
dubbed “a sort of prose Shakespeare,” 
is known to have been concerned in the 
composition of no fewer than 220 plays, 
of which twenty-five are alone accessi- 
ble. There are contemporaries of 
Shakespeare who, according to credible 
reports, spent much time in composing 
plays for the theatres, yet no vestige of 
their dramatic writings seems now in 


1 This statement, which is incapable in the 
present state of our knowledge of any sat- 
isfactory explanation, was discovered by the 
late James Greenstreet among the Domestic 
State Papers of Queen Elizabeth’s réign at the 
Public Record Office (vol. 271, Nos. 34 and 35). 
He called attention to his discovery in an 
article in “The Genealogist” for April 1891, 
and wrote further on the subject in the same 
periodical for July 1891 and January 1892. Mr. 


I, 


existence. Twice is it stated in con- 
temporary news-letters from London, 
dated the 30th of June, 1599 (the hey- 
day of Shakespeare’s fame), that Wil- 
liam Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby, a cul- 
tivated nobleman, “‘was busyed only in 


‘penning commodyes for the commoun 


players.”' The historian of the Eliza- 
bethan drama can only accept such a 
piece of information with a vacant face 
of wonder; it merely serves to bring 
home to him the imperfections of his 
present knowledge. If we closely 
study the extant lists of pieces which 
were acted in London theatres during 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, we find that 
about two-thirds have vanished alto- 
gether, and that of Elizabethan drama- 
tists and their work we scarcely know 
more than of the Attic drama and its 
creators. 

The average man may think that he 
has at hand, as things are, more of 
Elizabethan drama than he needs; that 
a proportion of rubbish survives which 
he would willingly spare; that it is a 
merciful dispensation which has set 
limits to his existing store of knowl- 
edge. But another view is taken by 
the serious literary student, who finds 
in Blizabethan drama, whatever its de- 
grees of merit, a living embodiment of 
thought and aspiration, of greater 
thought and aspiration than stirred any 
previous or any succeeding age. He 
would wish to have the whole at his 
command, and as soon as he studies all 


Greenstreet unfortunately died on the 4th of 
November 1891, and his investigation, which 
attracted little or no attention, was brought 
to a premature close. I am indebted for my 
knowledge of his work on the subject to Sir 
Alfred Scott-Gatty, Garter King-of-Arms who 
has generously given me Mr. Greenstreet’s 
manuscript notes concerning the biography 
of the Earl of Derby in question, 
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the conditions of the case he is tempted 
to question the reasonableness of silent 


acquiescence in the. alleged. wholesale 


loss of the original records of the Eliza- 
bethan drama. 
Il. 


Shakespeare, despite his supremacy 
of genius, shared much of the experi- 
ence of his contemporaries, and it is no 
matter of surprise that the papers which 
were dignified by his handwriting 
should lie submerged in the same gulf 
which has absorbed the written memo- 
rials of his colleagues. Yet time has 
dealt rather more leniently with the 
labors of his pen than with those of his 
fellows. None of his dramatic or poetic 
manuscripts are forthcoming; but all 
the plays and poems with which con- 
temporaries credited him survive in 
print. ‘Five autograph signatures which 
he appended to legal documents are 
preserved in public institutions. Nor 
is every sign of his private unpublished 
correspondence wanting. In the case 
of Christopher Marlowe and John Web- 
ster—to take, for example, his chief 
rivals in tragedy—no trace remains of 
any scrap of their penmanship. We 
have at command no letter which they 
received, let alone any letter which they 
despatched. But we have extant tes- 
timony in regard to two letters of vary- 
ing interest which were addressed to 
Shakespeare. One of these,in which a 
Stratford-on-Avon neighbor appealed in 
moving terms to the prosperous poet— 
his¢“‘loving countryman”’—for pecuniary 
assistance on the 25th of October, 1598, 
survived the dispersal and destruction 
of the poet’s library in his native town, 
and passed from the collection of a 
local Stratford antiquary, near half a 
century ago, into the custody of the 
Trustees of Shakespeare’s Birthplace. 
The evidence respecting a second let- 
ter is less tangible, but is not easily 
questioned, There is proof that Shake- 
speare’s godson, Sir William D’Ave- 
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nant, treasured an “amicable” auto- 
graph letter of James the First to the 
poet,. which, like? the Stratford neigh- 
bor’s appeal of 1598, long wandered 
among strangers, and then, less fortu- 
nate than that document, escaped 
within comparatively recent years from 


 publie view. 


The fate that has pursued literary rel- 
ics of Elizabethan handwriting is capa- 
ble of no dogmatic exposition. The 
processes of devastation and salvation 
have for the most part worked freak- 
ishly. Accident seems to have regu- 
ulated our losses and gains. If reason 
had guided the event, the -letter to 
Shakespeare from James the First 
would have been guarded with greater 
care than that from his impecunious 
neighbor. If the conditions of the prob- 
lem, while excluding the possibility of 
our retaining the two, had left us to. 
choose which one of the epistles we 
should wish, on historical grounds, to 
preserve, the one which has been re- 
tained would have been lost, and the 
one which has passed out of reach 
would have been saved. 

Chance, which is the main operative 
agent in archzeological exploration, does 
not confine her work, especially where 
ancient documents are in question, to 
the two plain alternatives of destruc- 
tion and conservation. She is ad- 
dicted to a third mode of procedure, 
which is vaguer, more sportive, and 
irresponsible. It is this third of 
Chance’s methods of work which 
keeps in perpetual glow the hopes of 
seekers after past records. She hides: 
papers where it is matter of grave un- 
certainty whether or no they will be 
ever looked for. She challenges re- 
searching posterity to a game of hide- 
and-seek, and in the absence of well- 
organized energy can usually reckon 
on coming off victor. Some recent 
revelations of her mysterious activities. 
in the way of concealment will justify 
the inquiry whether there is likelihood 

















of recovering the missing letter of 
James the First or any other man- 
uscript records of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries to add to those which 
are accessible at the moment. Our pres- 
ent knowledge about Shakespeare and 
his fellows is the more or less accidental 
outcome of investigation extending 
over nearly two centuries. Much was 
discovered, both by luck and design, in 
the eighteenth century. Very valuable 
additions were made, in like variety of 
conditions, to that century’s harvest 
in the succeeding hundred years. 
What grounds are there for imagining 
it possible that our documentary in- 
formation concerning Shakespearean 
and other Elizabethan dramatists will 
grow in the century which has just 
opened ? 
III. 


It is only in comparatively recent 
years that any endeavor has been de- 
vised on even a small scale to deter- 
mine the extent to which Elizabethan 
manuscripts still survive. The work 
has not at present gone very far. In 
the Public Record Office are now gath- 
ered together all extant archives of 
public departments and law courts, 
and although most praiseworthy and 
enlightened activity has of late years 
distinguished the conduct of that of- 
fice, it is no exaggeration to state that 
some million documents which might 
possibly throw more or less direct 
light on the conditions of Elizabethan 
literature and the biographies of Eliz- 
abethan authors have not as yet been 
examined, 

The late James Orchard Halliwell- 
Phillipps, who was for half a century 
an indefatigable searcher into Shake- 
speare’s biography and the dramatic 
history of the poet’s time, published 
in 1884, “for strictly private circula- 
tion,” a pamphlet bearing this title: 
“Memoranda, intended for the use of 
amateurs, who are sufficiently inter- 
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ested in the pursuit, to make searches 
in the Public Record Office on the 
chance of discovering new facts re- 
specting Shakespeare and the con- 
temporary stage.” Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps did all that one investigator 
could do single-handed in the way of 
exploration among Blizabethan man- 
uscripts, and by his vigorous efforts he 
recovered much of value to the study 
of Shakespeare and his contempora- 
ries. But he recognized towards the 
end of his life that he had only picked 
up a few pebbles from a beach of al- 
most illimitable dimensions, and that 
an army of workers was required to 
exhaust the area of search in one de- 
pository alone. His valuable little vol- 
ume of hints for the use of Shake- 
spearean amateurs at the Public Rec- 
ord Office feil still-born from the press, 
and the seed bas not yet fructified. 
Halliwell-Phillipps specified thirty 
items, respecting most of which in- 
formation might reasonably be ex- 
pected to lurk in hitherto unexplored 
recesses of the Public Record Office. 
The themes of research which he pro- 
posed for amateurs were for the most 
part law-suits, in which Shakespeare 
or his friends or neighbors were known 
to have taken part, and of which the 
full records have not hitherto come to 
light. Some of these suits are noticed 
in records of the Corporation of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, with an intimation that 
they were tried out in some High 
Court in London. The actors and 
dramatic authors of Shakespeare’s 
day and their early successors were 
litigiously inclined, and it is extremely 
probable that, were a thorough ex- 
amination made of all the documents 
respecting their legal quarrels . which 
may be assumed to be on the shelves 
of the Record Office, many points of 
obscurity in the history of the BPliz- 
abethan stage would be removed. 
Moreover, the relations of Elizabethan 
actors with the State were closer than 
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is commonly imagined. Throughout 
Elizabeth’s reign dramatists and play- 
ers were largely controlled by an offi- 
cer of the Royal Court known as the 
Master of the Revels, who belonged 
to the Lord Chamberlain’s department, 
and transacted a large financial busi- 
ness with actors and playwrights 
through the Audit Office. It is to be 
feared that part of the archives of the 
Audit Office were scattered to the 
winds when, in accordance with the 
thoughtless ignorance then in vogue, 
they were carried from Somerset 
House to the Public Record Office in 
Chancery Lane, in open carts, forty 
or more years since. Fragments of 
books and papers, however, of various 
Masters of the Revels during Shake- 
speare’s generation—Edmund Tilney, 
Sir George Buc, and Sir Henry Her- 
bert—have been discovered from time 
to time among the Public Records, or 
in private manuscript collections. It 
is clear from our accessible knowledge 
that the Masters’ notes embody an un- 
impeachable chronicle of the whole 
course of Elizabethan dramatic his- 
tory. There is evidence that most of 
their office-books were in existence lit- 
tle more than a century ago. Larger 
portions of them than have yet come to 
light may well survive in the Record 
Office among legal papers concerning 
suits in which they are reported to 
have been exhibited as evidence. A 
persistent and elaborate organized 
search might exhume them from the 
magses of papers under which they 
may now lie buried. 

The Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, which was formed in 1869, has 
unearthed and reported upon many 
collections of Elizabethan documents 
in private hands. At the outset the 
work of the Commission was not very 
thoroughly done, and the early results 
were disappointing. A vast improve- 
ment has characterized the later oper- 
ations of the Commissioners. The re- 
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cent reports are full and detailed, and 
have rendered infinite service to his- 
torical study. 

Among the difficulties which the 
Commissioners always have to face is 
the extreme carelessness of many past 
owners of manuscript collections, who 
made no effort to preserve their pa- 
pers from the ravages of damp or de- 
cay. <A typical account of the perils 
which threaten private MS. collections 
of inestimable historical value is given 
by the present efficient Deputy-Keeper 
of the Public Records, Sir Henry Max- 
well-Lyte, in the report of the exam- 
ination which he undertook in 1885 of 
the archives of the Duke of Rutland’s 
ancient family at Belvoir Castle. On 
an early visit Sir Henry, although he 
found in the muniment-room a rich 
series of papers, felt surprised that few 
or no letters were of the Elizabethan 
period, during which the Earls of Rut- 
land played a prominent part in so- 
cial, political, and military affairs. 
A disused lumber-room subsequently 
revealed a number of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century documents of his- 
toric importance, and among these 
lurked a key bearing the significant 
label, “Key of old writings over sta- 
ble.” The rest of the story must be 
told in Sir Henry’s own graphic words: 


I accordingly repaired to the stables, 
which are at the bottom of the hill on 
which the Castle stands, and there, in 
a loft under the roof, discovered a vast 
mass of old papers. No one had en- 
tered the room for some years, a cur- 
tain of cobwebs hung from the rafters, 
and the floor was so covered with doc- 
uments, piled to a height of three or 
four feet, that at first there was 
searcely standing-room. Over every- 
thing there was a thick layer of broken 
plaster and dirt, which made white 
paper undistinguishable from brown. 
In the course of the first half-hour I 
found a holograph letter of Lord 


Burghley, a military petition addressed 
to the Marquess of Granby in the reign 
of George the Third; and a letter from 
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Charles James Fox. The discovery of 
these three representative papers in 
close contiguity tended to show that 
it would be necessary for me to exam- 
ine the whole mass. At this stage a 
laborer was called in to assist in the 
manual work of separating the man- 
uscripts from the printed matter, which 
consisted of pamphlets, almanacs, par- 
liamentary papers, catalogues, and files 
of newspapers coming down to the 
year 1820. This disturbance of the 
surface caused a horrible stench, and 
it soon became evident that the loft 
had been tenanted by rats, who had 
done lasting damage to valuable MSS. 
by gnawing and staining them. Some 
documents had been reduced to pow- 
der, others had lost their dates or their 
signatures. The centre of a long let- 
ter in the hand of Robert Dudley, Ear! 
of Leicester, had entirely disappeared. 
Those that remained were of a very 
varied character. A deed of the time 
of Henry the Second was found among 
some granary accounts of the eight- 
eenth century, and gossiping ‘letters 
from the Court of Elizabeth among 
modern vouchers. Letters to Henry 
Vernon of Haddon from the Duke of 
Clarence, the Earl of Warwick, and 
Kings Edward the Fourth, Richard the 
Third, and Henry the Seventh, written 
on paper and folded very small, lay 
hidden between great leases engrossed 
on thick parchment.” 


In another room over the stables at 
Belvoir a further packet of letters of 
early date was found, and many 
boxes concealing similar treasure came 
to light in the private apartments of 
the castle. In the result a vast mass 
of historical material was rescued 
from oblivion, and though decay had 
gone far, it was happily arrested 
through the energy and sagacity of Sir 
Henry Maxwell-Lyte, with the active 
co-operation of the present Duke of 
Rutland. The Calendar of the Rut- 


2? Historical Manuscripts Commission: 
Twelfth Report, Appendix, Pt. IV. The Man- 
uscripts of his Grace ‘the Duke of Rutland, 
G.0.B., preserved at Belvoir Castle, vol. i. pp. 
v-vi. 
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land Manuscripts which Sir Henry 
Maxwell-Lyte and his assistants -have 
lately completed for the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, is a mine of 
wealth for the historical student. It 
illumines many dark places in Eliz- 
abethan history, and supplies occa- 
sional illustrations of Blizabethan 
dramatic and other literature, which 
may fairly be reckoned of material 
importance. 

Curtains of cobwebs, thick layers of 
dust, the corrosion of damp, the vo- 
racity of rats and mice threaten at the 
moment many collections of Eliza- 
bethan manuscripts, much as_ they 
threatened the Rutland archives in the 
Belvoir stables in 1885. The muni- 
ments of many cathedrals, of diocesan 
registries, of ancient municipalities, of 
solicitors’ offices, as well as of private 
families, are in crying need of thor- 
ough examination and protection. It 
is on an extension of the work of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
that the hopes of investigators into: 
Elizabethan literary history must 
mainly depend, if Time’s depredations 
are to be stayed. Were it possible for 
the Commissioners to institute a really 
rigorous and exhaustive inquiry into 
the condition and character of all writ- 
ten documents of the Elizabethan or 
Jacobean era, wherever they be located, 
we might yet defeat “the supinity of 
elder days.” Vigilant watch should 
be kept, too, throughout the country 
on the sale of contents of old houses. 
In the sight of the uninformed, old 
manuscripts are of small value, and 
are often sacrificed at the price of 
rubbish or waste-paper. Even in the 
London sale-rooms of the great auc- 
tioneers of literary property, sixteenth 
or seventeenth century manuscripts 
excite ‘little interest, and frequently 
escape expert examination. It would 


be well if some regulations were de- 
vised under official authority of the 
Manuscripts Commission, 


Historical 
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whereby due note were taken of all 
old manuscripts destined for dispersal 
at public auction. Research in this 
and all other directions must needs be 
conceived in a speculative spirit, and 
will often prove abortive. But the 
theory of probabilities justifies the ex- 
pectation that a rigorous inquisition, 
conducted on a large scale and on sim- 
ilar lines to those expeditions which 
have recovered monuments of ancient 
art in Eastern Europe, might bear 
fruit, whereby English literature and 
scholarship would benefit. The longer 
the definite organization of some such 
effort is delayed, the smaller grows the 
likelihood of successful discovery. It 
is devoutly to be hoped that the ex- 
ploration will be fitly organized before 
the ravages of decay extend beyond 
their present limits. At any rate, we 
ought no longer to suffer private or 
semi-private owners to obliterate with- 
out protest traces of the past. “’Tis 
time,” in Sir Thomas Browne’s words, 
“to observe occurrences, and to let noth- 
ing remarkable escape us.” 


IV. 


As far as Shakespearean research is 
concerned, the omens for effective re- 
sults of an organized voyage of discov- 
ery are favorable. There have lately 
come to light no fewer than five contem- 
porary manuscript notices of Shake- 
speare which have hitherto eluded atten- 
tion. Two of these five discoveries were 
made in the last quarter of last year, 
and all were revealed within the pres- 
ent century. Another promising char- 
acteristic which these “new” pieces of 
evidence have in common is the acci- 
dental manner of their emergence from 
oblivion. None were the result of 
search which was deliberately under- 
taken with a view to extending knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare’s biography. If 
these “new” references serve no other 
purpose, they summarily prove that 
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documentary stores, which conceal con- 
temporary mentions of Shakespeare’s 
name, have as yet escaped the notice 
of the inquirer, and that the field of 
exploration is very far indeed from 
exhausted. 

A preliminary warning is essential. 
Antiquarian zeal must not be suffered 
to over-estimate the value of these re- 
cent discoveries, any more than literary 
dilettantism must be allowed to exer- 
cise unchecked its faculty of scorn for 
the fruits of minute research. No au- 
tograph letter, poem, or play is among 
these “new” finds; they are all mere 
rushlights in the biographer’s or liter- 
ary student’s firmament. The popular 
mind is naturally impatient of detached 
scraps of knowledge which give no sug- 
gestion of illuminating generalizations. 
But the mind of the biographical or 
literary investigator must, if he is to 
advance in knowledge at all, habituate 
itself to a different outlook. He must 
cherish the scientific spirit which for- 
bids the neglect of any piece of evi- 
dence, however small or apparently in- 
significant, until he has closely exam- 
ined it; he must scan it, too, alike in 
isolation and in relation to the whole 
body of extant testimony. From a sin- 
gle mysterious bone of some unknown 
animal the biologist has reconstructed 
the skeleton of an extinct species of 
animal life. The biographical student 
usually works in less responsive mate- 
rial than the biologist. But it is at his 
peril that he omits to probe the faint- 
est documentary hint affecting the 
humblest experience of any undying 
hero of the past. 

Such reflections can alone place the 
five recently recovered manuscript ref- 
erences to Shakespeare in a just per- 
spective. I propose to set forth these 
“new” notices in the order into which 
they fall chronologically among the 


hitherto recorded. events of Shake- 
speare’s life. 
Although . heredity, so far as the re- 
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sults of present investigation go, fails 
to account for the birth of supreme 
poetic genius, the biographer of Shake- 
speare has often deplored the absence 
of any reference to the personal char- 
acter of Shakespeare’s father. A glim- 
mer of light has just been shed on this 
theme. The Rev. Andrew Clark, rec- 
tor of Great Leighs, Chelmsford, who 
has won a deserved reputation by his 
researches into the history of Oxford 
University, examined some three years 
since a seventeenth-century collection 
of books and papers which were be- 
queathed to the town of Maldon, in 
Essex, by a patriotic native, Thomas 
Plume. The testator was for nearly 
fifty years Vicar of Greenwich, and 
was also Archdeacon of Rochester. 
He is now only remembered as 
founder of the Plumean Professorship 
of Astronomy in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Archdeacon Plume’s bequest to the 
town of Maldon included a manuscript 
pocket-book in which, round about the 
year 1656, he was in the habit, like 
many of his contemporaries, of writing 
down anecdotes which amused him in 
the conversation of his friends. The 
stories concerning literary men which 
figure in Plume’s pocket-book have a 
high claim to consideration, because 
they embody, albeit at second-hand, the 
talk of no less a personage than Ben 
Jonson. Among Plume’s acquaintances 
was John Hacket, an eminent Bishop 
of Lichfield, who was interested in the 
drama, and was long on very friendly 

*Plume’s second mention of Shakespeare 
may be relegated to a footnote. It shows 
the poet in a frivolous and undignified mood, 
which can be readily paralleled in other anec- 
dotal reminiscences of him. There is plenty 
of evidence that it was a common sport for 
wits at social meetings of the period to sug- 
gest impromptu epitaphs for themselves and 
their companions. Ben Jonson gave his 
Scottish friend, Drummond of Hawthornden, 
examples of how the unimpressive game was 


played at hisown expense. When recording 
Jonson’s conversation, Drummond relates 


that one of the epitaphs suggested for Jonson 
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terms with Ben Jonson. His comments 
on life and literature circulated widely, 
and some of the tales which Plume as- 
sociated with him in his pocket-book on 
Hacket’s authority are recorded else- 
where. But one or two fragments of 
Jonson’s talk which have found their 
way into the Maldon MS. seem peculiar 
to it. Plume’s notes, which are scrap- 
pily written in an abbreviated script, 
supply two new statements in regard 
to Shakespeare, of which only one calls 
for full notice here.* 

Plume writes that the poet “was a 
glover’s son,” a well-worn statement 
which calls for no comment. He pro- 
ceeds thus (I expand the abbreviations): 
“S[ijr John Mennes saw once his old 
f{athe]r in h[is] shop—a merry cheeked 
old man th{ajt s[aiJd ‘Will was a 
g[oo]d Honfest] Fellow, but he darest 
h{ave] crackt a jeast w[i]th him at 
any time.’” 

This entry requires some annotation. 
It is not easy to identify Sir John 
Mennes. Chronology seems to differ- 
entiate him from Sir John Mennes, the 
admiral and versifier of Charles the 
First’s reign, who was only two years 
old when Shakespeare’s father died. 
But it may well be that the story was 
related by Sir John Mennes, who min- 
gied freely in literary society in the 
generation following Shakespeare’s 
death, and that Plume hastily and inac- 
curately credited him with an experi- 
ence which in Sir John’s conversation 
he assigned to some other. At any rate, 
Plume’s note preserves a personal de- 
at a social gathering ran, according to his 


own account, thus: 


Here lyes honest Ben 
That had not a beard on his chen. 


Plume independently quotes on Hacket’s 
authority another of the mock epitaphs on 
Ben to like effect: 

Here lies pDentemin .. ... W[it)h littl] hair up[on] 
Who w(hi}l €) he lived w(/as] a slow th{ing], 

now he is d[ea)}d is noth{ing}. 

This, of pr is the very false gallop of 
verses, but Plume asserts that the foolish 
effusion was an impromptu jest of Jonson’s 
friend, “‘Shakesp{ea)r[e).” 
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scription of the poet’s father which be- 
longs to nearly contemporary gossip, 
and is the only personal reminiscence 
of him that has yet been discovered. 
That John Shakespeare should have 
been “a merry cheeked old man” fully 
harmonizes with all we know of the 
son’s faculty. for gaiety. That father 
and son should have cracked -jests with 
one another, and that the older man 
should have reckoned himself a match 
in repartee for the younger, sets their 
mutual! relations in an amiable light. 
There is testimony of a sort to the 
poet’s character in his father’s reported 
description of him as “a good honest 
fellow.” 

The second new reference concerns 
the earlier years of Shakespeare’s 
sojourn in London. Early in March, 
1904, a more thorough search at the 
Public Record Office than had yet been 
undertaken into the accounts of the 
Commissioners for the collection in 
London of a subsidy granted to Queen 
Elizabeth by one of her later Parlia- 
ments, revealed a new mention of 
Shakespeare’s name in the capacity of 
tax-payer, and finally settled a doubt 
as to his early place of residence in the 
metropolis. A document was already 
known, showing that one William 
Shakespeare, inhabitant of a tenement 
in the parish of St. Helen’s, in Bishops- 
gate, stood indebted to the tax-collec- 
tors in October, 1598, to the amount 
of 138. 4d., which sum was levied on 
goods valued at 5/. But there was noth- 
ing n that paper to identify this de 
faulter with the dramatist, who, accord- 
ing to other information, was living at 
the time in Southwark. A newly dis- 
covered entry in the Subsidy Rolls, 
dated the 15th of November, 1597, now 
proves that the same William Shake- 
speare was returned-at an earlier pe- 
riod, in October, 1596, as a defaulter 

*These discoveries were due to Messrs. 


Montague 8. Giuseppi, R. E. G. Kirk, and E. 
F. Kirk, of the Public Record Office. They 
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for another, and a smaller, tax of 58.; 
this had also been levied on his goods 
in St. Helen’s. The “new” record 
bears, moreover, an annotation, of a lit- 
tle later date, to the effect that the de- 
faulter had removed from Bishopsgate 
to the Liberty of the Clink in South- 
wark, of which the supreme landlord 
was the Bishop of Winchester. The 
Bishopsgate levy of October, 1596, as 
well as that of October, 1598, is now 
shown to have been based on an old 
assessment made as early as 1593 or 
1594, and payment was obviously 
sought in ignorance of the fact that 
Shakespeare had already left St. Hel- 
en’s for South London. It would seem 
from the “new” evidence that the atten- 
tion of the Bishop of Winchester’s offi- 
cials was directed to the default, and 
that through them Shakespeare, with 
great magnanimity, ultimately paid, af- 
ter he had crossed the Thames, all that 
was claimed in respect of his Bishops- 
gate lodging.‘ There has never been 
any question that at the midmost period 
of his London career the dramatist re- 
sided in Southwark, which was then 
the chief centre of theatrical life. It 
is now placed beyond reasonable doubt 
that he migrated thither from St. Hel- 
en’s, Bishopsgate, a district within easy 
walking distance of Shoreditch, which 
preceded Southwark as the leading 
theatrical quarter of London. 


” 


The third “new” reference concerns - 


that apparently paradoxical endeavor 
on the part of Shakespeare’s father to 
obtain, when his affairs were much em- 
barrassed, the valueless luxury of a 
coat-of-arms. It is obvious that the 
inspirer of the transaction, which in- 
volved an unremunerative outlay, was 
the dramatist, the old man’s eldest son. 
Echoes of the storm of contempt which 
assailed the Heralds’ College on ac- 
count of its easy-going complacency in 
were first publicly described by Professor 


J. W. Hales, ina letter to the “Athenzum” for 
the 16th of March, 1904. 
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granting. this and like applications are 
heard in the pages of many of Shake- 
speare’s biographers. But some man- 
uscript indictments of the college in 
Shakespeare’s day, which have not 
been hitherto known or consulted, de- 
fine with greater precision than before 
the allegations aimed at Shakespeare’s 
heraldic venture, and suggest its pre- 
disposing causes. 

Two manuscripts on the subject have 
been courteously lent me for my pe- 
rusal by Messrs. Pearson & Co., of 
Pall Mall Place. Both may confidently 
be ascribed to the year 1599. The first 
of them bears this title: “A brieff Dis- 
course of ye causes of Discord amongst 
ye Officers of arms and of the great 
abuses and absurdities com[mlJited by 
[heraldic] painters to the great prej- 
udice and hindrance of the same office.” 

This little paper book of eighteen 
leaves is an elaborate exposure of cur- 
rent heraldic scandals in the hand- 
writing of William Smith, Rouge 
Dragon. The writer dedicates his 
work to Henry, Earl of Northampton, 
K.G., a Commissioner for the office of 
Earl-Marshal, the chief controller of the 
College of Arms. Smith makes no men- 
tion of Shakespeare; but he pertinently 
illustrates the strange negotiation with 
the Herald’s College, in which Shake- 
speare took part. Smith does not rid- 
icule Shakespeare himself, but he points 
his scornful finger at two of Shake- 
speare’s closest professional associates, 
Augustine Phillipps and Thomas Pope, 
comedians of repute, whose names fig- 
ure in the prefatory list of “the princi- 
pal actors” in Shakespeare’s plays in 
the First Folio. Both these actors, 
Smith tells us, had outraged truth and 
decency in endeavors to secure heraldic 
badges of gentility. On leaf 8a of his 
pamphlet, Smith writes: “Phillipps the 
player had graven in a gold ring the 
armes of St W™ Phillipp, Lord Bar- 
dolph, with the said L. Bardolph’s 
eote quartred, which I shewed to Mr. 
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York [i. e. Ralph Brooke, a rigorous 
champion of:heraldic orthodoxy], at a 
small graver’s shopp in Foster Lane.” 

Lower down, on the same page, ap- 
pear these words, ‘“Pope the player 
would have no other armes but the 
armes of Sr Tho. Pope, Chancelor of 
ye Augmentations.” Player Phillipps’s 
fraudulently adopted ancestor won re- 
nown at Agincourt in 1415. Doubtless 
the old warrior’s title of Lord Bardolf 
or Bardolph received satiric commem- 
oration at Shakespeare’s hands when 
the dramatist bestowed on Falstaff’s 
red-nesed companion the name of his 
actor-friend’s imaginary progenitor. But 
Shakespeare’s affectionate’ relations 
with player Phillipps were only inter- 
rupted by the latter’s death in 1605, 
when he bequeathed “to my fellowe, 
William Shakespeare, a thirty-shilling 
piece of gold.” Player Pope’s alleged 
sponsor in heraldry was Sir Thomas 
Pope, the courtier and Privy Council- 
lor, who died without issue in the first 
year of Elizabeth’s reign, after found- 
ing Trinity College, Oxford. Shake- 
speare’s claim in his own heraldic ap- 
plication to descent from unspecified 
persons who did “valiant and faithful 
service” in Henry the Seventh’s time 
is thus seen to be comparatively mod- 
est. The discovery of the charges 
which Smith brought against two of 
the dramatist’s leading colleagues is 
clear proof that Shakespeare’s petition 
to the Heralds’ College strictly ac- 
corded with professional etiquette and 
aspiration. 

The second of the two heraldic man- 
uscripts which came into my hands was 
a paper book of seventeen leaves, con- 
taining desultory notes on grants of 
arms which (it was urged with satiric 
vehemence) had been erroneously made 
by Sir William Dethick, Garter King, 
at the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
Two handwritings figure in these pages, 
one of which I have not succeeded in 
identifying; but the other is the auto- 
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graph of Ralph Brooke, York Herald, 
who was repeatedly exposing the mal- 
practices of his colleagues. At the left- 
hand corner of the outside page is a 
list in Brooke’s handwriting of the sur- 
names of twenty-three persons who are 
alleged to have received coats-of-arms 
on false pretences. Fourth on the list 
stands the surname of “Shakespeare,” 
and twelfth on the list stands that of 
“Cowley,” who may be identified with 
Shakespeare’s actor-friend, Richard 
Cowley, the creator of Verges in Much 
Ado about Nothing. Unluckily the al- 
leged heraldic offences are only de- 
scribed at length in the case of thir- 
teen recent grants, and Shakespeare is 
not one of those persons whose delin- 
quencies are set out in full. Details are 
missing of the challenges of the claims 
to gentility of Shakespeare and some 
others. But such indictments as are 
unabridged suggest the grounds on 
which Shakespeare’s title to coat 
armor was questioned by contemporary 
criticism. 

The censor’s general allegation is 
that men of low birth and undignified 
employment were corruptly suffered by 
the heralds to credit themselves with 
noble or highly aristocratic descent, and 
to bear, in consideration of large money 
payments, coat armor of respectable 
antiquity. In one case Brooke avers 
that an embroiderer, calling himself 
Parr, who failed to give proof of his 
right to that surname, and who was 
unquestionably the son of « pedlar, was 
grdnted permission to use the crest and 
coat of Sir William Parr, Marquis of 
Northampton, who died in 1571, “the 
last male of his house.” Three other 
men, who were accused of bribing the 
college into forging pedigrees, are cred- 
ited with the occupations respectively 
of a seller of stockings, a haberdasher, 
and a stationer or printer, while a 


5 This discovery was first announced in the 
“Times” newspaper on the 27th of December, 
1905. The entry concerning Shakespeare is 
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fourth offender is stated to be an alien, 
In some instances Garter is charged 
with having pocketed his fee, and then 
with having prudently postponed the 
formal issue of the promised grant of 
arms until the applicant was dead. 
One feels regret that Shakespeare’s 
name should (in Brooke’s neat script) 
ornament the first leaf of this man- 
uscript treasury of scandal. The dram- 
atist’s negotiation with the Heralds’ 
College clearly involved him in a widely 
distributed notoriety. He identified 
himself with the bourgeois ambitions of 
his day so thoroughly as to risk obscur- 
ing in prosaic minds his true title to 
fame. 

The fourth “new” contemporary ref- 
erence is probably the most interesting 
of all. It concerns the dramatist in his 
declining years. In 1613 he had re- 
tired, as far as our existing knowledge 
goes, from professional life to enjoy a 
dignified repose in his native town of 
Stratford-on-Avon. The only facts 
hitherto assigned with absolute confi- 
dence by his biographers to that year 
are his purchase of a house near the 
theatre in Blackfriars, by a deed dated 
the 10th of March, and his mortgaging 
of a part of the property next day. To 
these pieces of documentary evidence, 
each of which bears Shakespeare’s au- 
tograph signature, another of almost 
identical date, although of very differ- 
ent significance, is now to be added. 
On the 31st of March, 1613, the steward 
of the sixth Earl of Rutland paid the 
dramatist the sum of “forty-four shil- 
lings in gold,” for a semi-professional 
service. The circumstance is set forth 
in the Earl’s account- or household- 
books for the years 1612 and 1613, 
which are preserved at Belvoir Castle, 
and have been lately examined and 
described for the first time. Sir Henry 
Maxwell-Lyte, Deputy-Keeper of the 
printed in “‘ The Historical Manuscripts Com- 


mission’s Report on the Historical Manu- 
scripts at Belvoir Castle,” vol. iv. p. 494. 

















Public Records, and Mr. W. H. Steven- 
son, the historical scholar, have calen- 


dared them for the Historical Man-. 


uscripts Commission. The entry con- 
eerning Shakespeare in the Belvoir 
Household Book runs: “Item 31 Martij 
to Mr. Shakespeare in gold about my 
Lordes Impreso xliiijs. To Richard 
Burbage for paynting and making yt 
in gold xliiijs. [Total] viij4 Viija.” It 
thus appears that the dramatist joined 
with his friend and actor-colleague, 
Richard Burbage, in designing for the 
Earl of Rutland, who was a very close 
associate of his patron, the Earl of 
Southampton, an “impresa,” i.e. a semi- 
heraldic pictorial badge with an at- 
tached motto, by which men of fashion 
set at the time much store.  Eliza- 
bethan men of letters, in imitation of 
their Italian contemporaries, habitually 
applied their ingenuity to the invention 
of such fantastic devices for their pa- 
trons and for themselves. Ben Jonson 
was proud of an “impresa” that he had 
designed for himself. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney was reckoned an expert in the pur- 
suit. Samuel Daniel translated an 
Italian treatise on it, with abundance 
of original illustration. No Elizabethan 
writer deemed it beneath his dignity 
to identify himself with the prevailing 
taste. The sixth Earl of Rutland so- 
licited the aid of Shakespeare and Bur- 
bage in designing an “impresa” for an 
occasion of great importance in his ca- 
reer. It was to adorn his shield at a 
spectacular tournament of noblemen to 
be holden at Whitehall on the 24th of 
March, 1613, soon after his accession to 
the earldom. Sir Henry Wotton, who 
was present on the occasion, noted, in 
a letter to a friend, the brilliance of the 
noble jousters’ “imprese,” but unluckily 
neither Wotton nor any one else de- 
scribed the details of Shakespeare’s in- 
vention for the Earl of Rutland. It 
has been long known that Burbage 
was a skilful painter; an authentic 
specimen of his brush is in the picture 
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gallery of Dulwich’ College. Eliza- 
bethan actors, like Elizabethan authors, 
were men of exceptional versatility; 
they combined capacity for the highest 
possible achievement in their profession 
with zeal for the trivial sports of fash- 
ion. The service which Shakespeare 
rendered the Ear! of Rutland in March, 
1613, vividly illustrates the closeness 
of the tie which bound the poet to his 
age. 

The fifth “new” reference to Shake- 
speare concerns his last year of life, 
and it sheds a new flicker of light on 
Shakespeare’s experience as owner of 
property in Blackfriars where he 
bought a house two years before. Mr. 
C. W. Wallace, a professor of the 
American University of Nebraska, dis- 
covered last autumn, at the Public 
Record Office in London, three pre- 
viously unknown documents in a Chan- 
cery suit touching the ownership of 
lands and houses in Blackfriars.‘ In 
two of these official papers Shake- 
speare’s name figures as that of plain- 
tiff, together with six other persons, all 
of whom were of good social position. 
The papers belong to a subsidiary or 
complemental stage of some litigation 
of which the full story is still to seek. 
The earliest of the three “new” docu- 
ments is dated the 26th. of April, 1615— 
one year lacking three days before the 
poet’s death; it is “a bill of complaint” 
or petition addressed to Sir Thomas 
Egerton, Lord Chancellor, by “Willyam 
Shakespere gent” (jointly with Sir 
Thomas Bendish, baronet, Edward 
Newport and William Thoresbie, 
quires, Robert Dormer, esquire, and 
Marie his wife and Richard Bacon, cit- 
izen of London); the Chancellor’s “‘ora- 
tors” pray him to compel one Matthew 
Bacon to deliver up to them a num- 
ber of “letters patent, deeds, evidences, 
charters and writings,” which, it is al- 


es- 


6 Full copies were printed in the “Standard” 
newspaper on the 18th of October, 1905, and 
again in “‘ Englische Studien” for April 1906. 
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leged, are wrongfully detained by him 
and concern their title to various 
houses and lands “within the precinct 
of Blackfriars in the City of London or 
county of Middlesex.” The second doc- 
ument, which is dated the 15th of May, 
is the answer of the defendant Mat- 
thew Bacon; he does not dispute the 
right of Shakespeare and the six other 
complainants to the property in ques- 
tion, and he admits that a collection of 
deeds came into his hands on the re- 
cent death of his mother; but he de- 
nies precise knowledge of their contents 
and all obligation to part with them. 
The final document, which is dated the 
22nd of May, is the decree of the court 
directing the surrender of the papers 
to Sir Thomas Bendish, Edward New- 
port, and the other petitioners. The 
houses and lands involved in the dis- 
pute are sufficiently described for legal 
purposes; but specific detail, which 
would render their exact sites identifi- 
able, is wanting. It is uncertain 
whether Shakespeare were a party to 
the litigation in respect of property 
owned by the acting company at Black- 
friars Theatre, of which he was long a 
leading member and shareholder, or in 
regard to that house in the neighbor- 
hood which he privately acquired in 
1613. But Mr. Wallace’s discovery 
makes it clear that Shakespeare’s re- 
tirement from the active business of 
life in his last years was less complete 
than has been hitherto assumed. He 
could not have been a party to this 
suit against Matthew Bacon without 
his specific consent and some active 
correspondence with his co-plaintiffs. 


V. 


Although my present theme deals 
with the chance of discovering further 
knowledge of Shakespeare and his 
friends from manuscript sources, it 


should be borne in mind that some 
early printed editions of works by 
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Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
are lost for the present, and an organ- 
ized search might be expected to fa- 
cilitate their recovery, no less than the 


recovery of manuscript memorials. 
There is evidence to show that Shake- 
speare’s plays of Antony and Cleopatra 
and As You Like It were printed in his 
lifetime. But no copy of either has yet 
been found. The accepted text is de- 
rived in each case from the First Folio 
collection of his plays, which was pub- 
lished seven years after his death. It 
is in the editions of Shakespeare’s plays 
which issued from the printing press 
while he yet lived that we come, de- 
spite their typographical imperfections, 
nearest his personality, and no right- 
minded Shakespearean student would 
spare effort in an organized endeavor 
to fill admitted gaps in the great series. 
There is lively encouragement for the 
explorer in the circumstance that in 
the course of 1904 two works by Eliza- 
bethan authors, which bibliographers 
had come to regard as vanished for 
ever, leapt to light. The provenance of 
their reappearance is worthy of par- 
ticular attention. The discovery took 
place, not in England, but in foreign 
countries, in Sweden and in Germany 
respectively. 

The earlier discovery was of a Shake- 
spearean quarto—of the first edition of 
the play of Titus Andronicus—which was 
assigned to Shakespeare in his lifetime 
without hesitation, though his full re- 
sponsibility may well be questioned, 
There is documentary evidence in the 
Stationers’ Company’s Register that 
this work was published in 1594, and 
nearly a century later, in 1691, a writer 
on stage history, Gerard Langbaine, re- 
ferred to an edition of the piece bear- 
ing the date of 1594, in language which 
justified the assumption that he had in- 
spected a copy. But between the years 
1691 and 1904 no bibliographer, no li- 
brarian, no collector, no Shakespearean 
critic, no editor found himself in a posi- 




















tion, in spite of all endeavor, to repeat 
Langbaine’s experience. However, at 
the close of the year 1904, a Swedish 
gentleman of Scottish descent, living in 
the town of Lund, showed to the mu- 
nicipal librarian there a neglected vol- 
ume which had long been in the pos- 
session of his family. This volume 
proved to be the missing quart® of 
Titus Andronicus, bearing the date of 
1594. It is the only copy that is known 
to be in existence, but others will doubt- 
less be yet discovered. It is perhaps a 
little regrettable to add that this book, 
which was found in Sweden, immedi- 
ately passed through a London dealer 
into the hands of an American collec- 
tor, who readily paid for it the sum 
of 20001. 

Of a less important piece of literature 
precisely the same story has to be told, 
and it also unfolded itself in the 
course of the year 1904. One of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries, Samuel Row- 
lands, who made some reputation in 
his day as a writer of both religious 
and satiric verse, is known from the 
extant registers of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany in London to have written and 
published in the year 1617 a poem 
called The Bride. But during the suc- 
ceeding two hundred and eighty-seven 
years such attempts as were made by 
bibliographers to obtain access to any 
copy failed completely. In 1904, how- 
ever, an exemplar was advertised in 
the catalogue of a German bookseller. 
Again this volume failed to secure an 
English home. It was acquired by the 
librarian of Harvard University for the 
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University Library at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, and has just been for the 
first time printed at Boston. 

The fate of these two recovered Eliz- 
abethan volumes suggests two conclud- 
ing morals. Both books were discov- 
ered in foreign countries of Europe, 
and as soon as the two discoveries 
were announced both crossed the At- 
lantic. Thence it follows, in the first 
place, that the range of exploration for 
the purpose of recovering Shake- 
spearean or Blizabethan treasures 
should not be wholly confined to home 
preserves. There are treasuries of old 
books and manuscripts on the Conti- 
nent which should be included in a sys- 
tematic survey. Secondly, the eager 
activity of the American student and 
collector, which seems at the moment 
to excel the energy of his English 
brother, demands full recognition; it 
would be well to enlist the alert enthu- 
siasm which now distinguishes Shake- 
spearean study throughout the United 
States in support of any thoroughly or- 
ganized search for the extension of 
knowledge .of the history of Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries. It 
ought to be easy to devise a scheme to 
which both peoples should lend a hand. 
It matters little how the honors or prof- 
its of war be divided between the two 
branches of the English-speaking race. 
It is “the be-all and the end-all here” 
that the exploring campaign should 
yield spoils which might prove of ser- 
vice and interest to all the civilized 
world. 

Sidney Lee. 





THE CHILDREN’S PURGATORY. 


My American friend, Mrs. Cora 
Chadwyn, is keenly interested in all 
European philanthropic and educa- 
tional schemes. Not that this covers 
the area of her interests, which extend 
over everything touching human life, 


from the baking of bread to the last 
uses of radium. But the young of all 
species are her speciality, and to see a 
home of children or a chicken farm she 
would cross a continent. 

This was why we drove out the 
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other day from Tours to see the 
“Colonie,” or reformatory for boys, at 
Mettray. The day before, whilst buy- 
ing photographs and picture postcards 
with which to slake the insatiable thirst 
of a certain young person in Chicago, 
who requires every step taken by her 
“Momma” to be paved with picture 
postcards, our friend, Monsieur Blan- 
chard, the stationer, showed us a pic- 
turesque building, which he explained 
belonged to the “Colonie,” or home for 
boys, who had “turned badly,” or been 
deserted by their parents. The two 
offences appeared to be synonymous. 
“They are housed in families,” he said, 
“and there is a large farm and 
vineyard on which the boys work, 


their time being thus divided be- 
tween healthy outdoor exercise and 
school.” 


“Admirable!’ cried Cora. “That is 
precisely my idea for young ones of 
all classes, whether they have turned 
badly or well, poor little kids. It 
comes natural to them to love work, 
though they hate study, and work 
makes them healthy and happy. You 
remember,” she turned to me, “how 
William Morris carried out this idea in 
his delightful little story, ‘News from 
Nowhere,’ making the children help 
the builders, coachmen, gardeners, and 
every one. I guess you and I will go 
and see over this ‘Colonie,’ right now, 
decided 


that is, to-morrow,” she 
promptly. 
“Forget not also to visit the 


‘Maison Paternelle,’” said M. Blan- 
chard. “Madame will find it very inter- 
esting. It is an admirable institution, 
on the estate of the ‘Colonie,’ for boys 
of rich parents who fail to study well 
at school.” 

“Now isn’t that an excellent idea?’ 
cried Mrs. Chadwyn impulsively; 
“there are so many poor little chaps 
who get left behind at school. Yes, I 


am sure it will prove very interesting, 
Monsieur Blanchard. 


The name, Pa- 
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ternal House, appeals to me strongly 
— just what it should be,” 

I did not understand at the time 
why Monsieur Blanchard gave such a 
funny, whimsical little smile. 

“One can see well that madame has 
much heart,” was all he said, however, 
in his most complimentary tones, as he 
bowed us out of the shop. 

We drove off to Mettray accord- 
ingly the following day, thinking no 
evil. 

It was the first ugly drive we had 
taken in Touraine—fiat, treeless coun- 
try, ugly, dusty roads—no sign of river 
or forest far as eye could reach—the 
vines growing by the hedgeless road- 
sides covered with dust. A fitting 
preparation for what lay before us, in 
spite of the fact that the village of Met- 
tray itself was bright and picturesque. 

As we passed the group of cottages 
with their gay little flower gardens, 
Cora Chadwyn inquired if it was there 
the children were boarded out in fam- 
ilies, but our driver said no, the “Col- 
onie” was half-a-mile further on. We 
drove up to a large group of buildings 
—the employés’ houses we afterwards 
heard—bright, cheerful little homes 
these, and descended at the porter’s 
lodge, where a gardien came forward to 
show us over the place, it being visiting 
day. 

Our companions were a smart lady, 
who. drove up in her carriage and pair, 
a motherly-looking body, wearing the 
Touraine countrywoman’s cap, a man 
and his wife, of the petit -bourgeois 
class, with their small boy, the latter 
evidently taken for a moral lesson 
rather than a pleasure-party, and a 
young man armed with a notebook. 

Built round a large square enclosure 
were a number of houses of stern, for- 
bidding aspect, each bearing the in- 
scription over the door, “Famille A,” . 
B, or C. Our guide invited us to 
enter one of these, explaining it was 
his house and family, and contained 




















some thirty or forty of the youngest 
boys. 

“Oh, my dear, is this what they call 
boarding them out in families?’ gasped 
Cora Chadwyn. “I pictured a cottage 
with a honeysuckle porch!” 

The “Colonie” is entirely for boys. 
They are admitted from the age of 
eight years, and usually till 
they enter the army, unless they man- 
age to run away or to die, or, a rare 
contingency, they are freed before the 
end of the term by a parent or guard- 
ian so anxious for the absent one’s 
society that he is ready to pay for it. 

“This is the refectory,” our guide 
announced, showing us with evident 
a dismal, bare room, closely 

with narrow benches and 
tables, the bare walls decorated with 
two or three large maps, like a very 
dreary class-room. 

The motherly body in a Touraine cap 
shook her head and sighed. “It is not 
too gay—the poor little ones.” But the 
father of the small boy pointed out 
the maps to his wife as an excellent 
idea for improving the shining hour. 
“In this manner no time is lost if the 
boy has a right spirit and desires to 
improve himself,” said he. His wife 
vouchsafed no reply; I think she re- 
garded him as rather a boring person, 
she herself -being of the easy-going 
type. We next mounted by an outside 
staircase to the dormitory. If the re- 
fectory was dismal it became lively as 
compared with this sinister-looking 
apartment. A double avenue of posts 
ran down the centre of the room, and 
from the walls were suspended rows 
of white canvas bags. No sign of a 
bed, or of any article of furniture 
whatever. 

“Where do they sleep?’ I asked, look- 
ing with dismay at the double row of 
posts down the centre of the room. 

“Ah, but they sleep in the hammocks, 
ef course,” said our guide, taking one 
of the white canvas bags hanging from 
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the walls and slinging it across to a 
post. “No pillows are necessary, you 
see; but in winter they have a small 
mattress and a cover of wool; in sum- 
mer a sheet suffices.” 

“Admirably well arranged,” remarked 
the lady of the victoria. 

“Very bad for growing children,” ob- 
served Cora decidedly. “They cannot 
stretch their limbs. Why, they have 
had to give them up on the training- 
ships in England.” 

“We are not in England but in 
France, Madame,” the fa- 
ther of Family G, in superior tones. 
The lady of the victoria gave him an 
approving grunt. 

Each little fellow had a shelf in the 
wall near his hammock marked with 
his name. On this kept his 
second pair of boots and his few poor 
possessions—sometimes a mother’s pho- 
tograph, sometimes a crucifix or small 
picture of a saint—unspeakably pa- 
thetic. The boots were enormous 
wooden sabots, bound with iron, and 
weighing like lead. I asked why they 
were made with so much iron. “They 
are boots of penitence,” I was told, 
“and no others are worn at Mettray.” 
From eight to eighteen boots of peni- 
tence, because, when starving, you 
stole a herring or a loaf of bread, as 
directed by your parents probably! 
How curiously are punishments made 
to fit crimes in this world. 

At one end of the room, in large black 
letters on the whitewashed wall, was 
inscribed the text:— 


answered 


were 


Chaque arbre gui ne produit pas le 
fruit, on le découpe et on le brale. 


The motheriy body in a Touraine cap 
wiped her eyes and.murmured softly 
in French another text, “Let the little 
ones come unto Me.” Cora overheard 
her, and whispering, “Yes, yes, my dear 
Madame, that is more like it,” slipped 
her arm inside that of the motherly 
one. But the father of the small boy 
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pointed to the text exultingly, and com- 
plimented the family-chief on his ad- 
mirable device, clearly thinking the 
words were his own, and written for 
the occasion. 

Save for the posts, the bags, and the 
small shelves the room was _ bare. 
“Home, sweet home,” ejaculated Cora 
Chadwyn, “what a memory of child- 
hood’s happy days for young 
ones!” 

“Is there any woman in the house?’ 
she asked our conductor, determined 
not to be snubbed. She was told that 
in these families there are no moth- 
ers. “It is I who care for them— 
make them to rise—make them to eat— 
and make them to unclothe and go to 
bed at night,” said the chef de famille, 
with conscious satisfaction in his own 
suitability. He was not a brutal or 
ill-natured looking man, but one could 
see he loved rule and rules to the ex- 
clusion of everything else in life. 
was no play-room and no 
kitchen in this home. Why should 
there be? “One is not here to amuse 
one’s self,” as the family-chief observed 
when we exclaimed at the way the 
day was parcelled out, for these little 
boys the same as for the elder ones! 
The young man with a notebook asked 
for details, and the following were sup- 
plied by our guide:— 

Rise at twenty minutes to five in 
summer; in winter half-past five. After 
a bow! of soup and bread, work till 11 
o’clock on the farm or in the fields. 
From 11 to 1 o’clock lessons in the big 
were presently 


these 


There 


class-roem, which we 


shown. At one o'clock dinner, con- 
sisting of soup, bread and _ vegeta- 
bles, and twice a week meat. Till 


two o'clock recreation. After this sol- 
itary hour’s respite, the only one in the 
day, work, divided between lessons in 
the schoolhouse and labor on the farm 
till seven o’clock, when soup for the 
third time, and to sleep in the cramped 
But at all events 


canvas hammock. 
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one felt glad to think the poor child 

ras at last freed from his iron-bound 
boots of penitence. Oh, those awful 
boots! 

The class-room was a separate build- 
ing, large and airy, the names of good 
boys ‘inscribed on certificates round 
the walls, a comparatively cheerful 
place in spite of its atmosphere of un- 
flagging discipline; but the chapel with 
its narrow, wooden benches maintained 
the same principle as the refectory and 
dormitory, that one was not at the 
“Colonie” to amuse one’s self. 

It was in the chapel that our guide 
pointed out the ingenious arrangement 
by which the occupants of the “Maison 
Paternelle” could hear the ‘Messe’ 
without themselves attending—the 
same wall serving for both buildings. 
“I will show you presently how ad- 
mirably all that is arranged,” said our 
guide. 

Walking round the farm and dairies 
we saw many of the small boys at 
their various works, feeding the cows, 
filling the milk-cans, cutting and bind- 
ing the long stalks and evil-smelling 
flax. Some were out in the vineyards 
gathering in the grapes—happy ones 
those! Others less fortunate labored 
hard in the big washhouse, under the 
supervision of two severe-looking nuns. 
For ten of the Dames Blanches are em- 
ployed in the “Colonie” to direct the 
work of the kitchen, the laundry, and 
the infirmary, but under strict injunc- 
tion not for an instant to relax disci- 
pline or show too human a side to the 
“badly turned.” 

The nuns in the wash-house appeared 
to be specially picked to fulfil these 
conditions, and looked about as likely 
to be overtaken by an access of inju- 


dicious sympathy as the Egyptian 
Sphinx. The boys were working with 


a dogged, savage intentness of purpose, 
twisting and scrubbing, and beating 
the clothes as though they represented 
effigies of their dearest foes, which no 
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doubt some of them did. “Sister 
Helen” must have looked just so,” re- 
marked my friend, “as she held the 
wax figure of her false lover over the 
fire.” 

A great number of cows are kept, and 
a large trade done in milk and butter, 
but the ox that treads out the corn is 
closely muzzled; no milk or butter is 
he allowed. 

“What will you?’ said the family- 
chief in answer to Mrs. Chadwyn’s re- 
mark that surely they gave the boys the 
skim milk. “One gives them soup 
three times a day; they are well nour- 
ished. This is not a hospital for the 
little Rothschilds.” 

“The soup is of course the most suita- 
ble. Me, I find all this very well-ar- 
ranged,” observed the lady of the vic- 
toria pointedly. ° 

While the rest of the party were be- 
ing conducted through the cowhouses I 
spoke to one little fellow washing out 
milk-cans. He was small and frail, 
with a set white face, full of dogged 
determination. His ankles were so 
thin they threatened to snap in two 
any moment from the weight of his 
“boots of penitence.” He looked twelve 
years old at the most, but told me he 
Was seventeen next month. (The un- 
der-sized were conspicuous, no doubt 
owing to the cramped hammocks.) 

“Then you will soon leave school and 
go to be a soldier,” I said hopefully, 
and smiled. 

He gave an expressive shrug to his 
little thin shoulders, indicating small 
hope in that prospect. 

Poor little fellow, after all, will it 
be much better? Georges Darien’s ac- 
count of the life of a piou-piou (private) 
is not encouraging, and to have been 
at the “Colonie” is to be branded une 
mauvaise téte, un enfant mal tourné, even 
though the offence which sent you 
there was of the slightest and your 
years of the tenderest. 

I dared not say more to my little 
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friend, for the family-chief was in 
sight, followed by the inspecting party, 
and I feared to get him into trouble. 
As I joined the rest I noticed darts of 
animosity passing between Mrs. Cora 
Chadwyn and the victoria lady. The 
party looked gloomy; perhaps the sight 
of so many exceedingly well-cared-for 
cows had depressed them; even the 
small boy, though busily eating sweets, 
seemed in low spirits. Only the guide 
appeared thoroughly pleased with life. 

“And now, messieurs et mesdames,” 
said he, with the air of one who has 
kept his good wine till the last, “we 
wiil visit the ‘Maison Paternelle.’ ” 

As we followed he explained to us 
the idea of this admirable institution 
about which I could see Cora Chad- 
wyn was beginning to have misgivings. 

“Here one receives the young people, 
sons of rich parents, from the age of 
twelve years to twenty-one, whose re- 
lations cannot force them to be obedient 
and to conduct themselves well. The 
majority are those who refuse to work 
and follow their classes—the lazy, idle 
boy, who obstinates himself against 
study. There are, of course, also the 
cases of immoral conduct, but the most 
part are the idle ones.” ; 

We were greeted at the entrance with 
a frontage of iron bars enclosing the 
portico, over which, in large letters, 
we read the alluring name of the build- 
ing, “Maison Paternelle.” No bell was 
rung; our guide noiselessly inserted a 
gigantic key. and we entered a large 
hall. A long row of locked doors 
greeted us on each side, and a gallery 
running round the top of the hall re- 
peated the same thing. “These are 
their rooms,” said our guide in an aw- 
ful whisper. “They are shut up in 
there now—they must not hear us.” 

Cora clutched me by the arm. “Do 
they never come out?’ she gasped. 
This gruesome hall oppressed one with 
a sense of doom and despair quite in- 
describable. No windows, no air from 
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the skylight overhead. No hope for 
those who enter that ‘fathers’ house,” 
was the feeling that overpowered one. 

“They are permitted to go out only 
in charge of a keeper for one hour in 
the day, but I will show you how one 
has arranged well for them,” he added. 
“There is, I believe, one room vacant 
at the moment, so we can enter.” 

Two figures flitted rapidly and noise- 
lessly across the end of the gallery. A 
door opened and shut on one of them. 
Our guide signed to the keeper and he 
dropped a big key into his hand, point- 
ing to one of the locked doors near us, 
which our guide proceeded to open. 

A small bare cell, just big enough to 
contain the narrow bed, small writing- 
table, two chairs, and a minute chest 
of drawers and washstand. Iron bars 
enclosed the window, a padlock and 
chain enabled the door to be opened 
about four inches when required. 

“You see,” our guide showed us, “by 
this means they hear the ‘Messe’ in 
the chapel without quitting their rooms 
—the wall of the Paternal House is that 
also of the chapel. An excellent idea, 
hein?” 

In these cells, he told us, the boys 
live day and night, for two, three, some- 
times for six or seven years. Profes- 
sors come from Tours and give their 
instruction at the small writing-table. 
Their food is brought there, and even 
the service of the “Messe” reaches them 
without their seeing a living soul or 
leaving their room, 

Once a month they take a bath, more 
often if the relations are willing to pay 
extra for it. They are escorted to the 
bath by a guardian. Never for a mo- 
ment does he lose sight of his charge. 
These attendants are constantly changed 
in order to run no risk of an intimacy 
springing up, and bribes and corruption 


becoming possible. The isolation of 


each boy is so thorough that two broth- 
ers were once there together for over 
two years without ever knowing it. 
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The silence is as complete as the sol- 
itude, no one speaking above a whis- 
per, but there have been occasions, we 
were given to understand, ‘when the 
stillness has been broken by voices of 
despair and indignation echoing loudly 
round the grim hall on the arrival of 
some newcomer. 

Cora murmured in my ear, “I want 
to shout all the time. Don’t be sur- 
prised if I do presently. I want all 
these poor darlings behind the locked 
doors to know they have got a friend.” 

I was wondering whether any of the 
unfortunate prisoners had mothers, and 
what they looked like, and why they 
had not razed this parental establish- 
ment to the ground, when the victoria 
lady pushed past me into the empty 
cell. She looked round approvingly. 
“Ah, bat they have here all they need,” 
she observed to the guide. 

“They have even more than they 
need, it appears to me, madame,” said 
Mrs. Chadwyn, a dangerous light in 
her eye. 

“Ha! you say there is too much furni- 
ture?” inquired the lady pleasantly. 

“Too much, yes, madame, in the mat- 
ter of bars and bolts.” 

“Ah, but all that is very necessary, 
or they would surely escape. They 
have no scruples, no gratitude, those 
bad boys there. Me I know them 
You, madame, evidently lack 
experience.” 

“Sch——__—s— Silence, I beg you. mes- 
dames, until we go out,” said the guar- 
dian; and I dragged Cora from the ex- 
plosive vicinity of this lady, but she 
kept up a subterranean murmur, re- 
minding me forcibly of the sounds I 
heard on Vesuvius one evening just be- 
fore a terrible volcanic eruption. 

I knew now what the mothers of the 
boys here looked like. The old body in 
a Touraine cap was weeping freely and 
sighing, “Ah, my God, the poor chil- 
dren!” We had both types of French 
mother. 
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The price for the privilege of placing 
your son under this parental roof is 
£12 a month, all instruction being extra. 
Any infringement of the intricate net- 
work of rules and regulations meets 
with prompt punishment of such a na- 
ture as to offer little encouragement to 
a repetition of the offence. 

The priest is permitted to visit the 
cells and try his hand on the stony 
ground, under direction of the commit- 
tee, but neither he nor the professors 
nor attendants are told the names of 
the boys. They are known only by the 
number on their cell door. The reason 
for this is that their sojourn at the 
Parental House may not tell against 
them in after life. “Their friends sup- 
pose them to be en voyage, or in an Eng- 
lish or German family, learning the 
language. One invents a little ro- 
mance, see you,” said our guide. 

He imparted all this information in a 
hoarse whisper, looking round cau- 
tiously at the closed doors on every 
side. 

We breathed more freely when we 
got outside again. The small boy shot 
out like a stone from a sling directly 
the doors were opened. 

“Ha, he is much impressed, the lit- 
tle one,” laughed his father. “It is well 
to show them such an institution; it 
gives to think.” 

“It does indeed, sir,” said Mrs. Chad- 
Wyn, and inquired in a compressed 
voice of the guide whether it was diffi- 
cult to enter a candidate for this place. 

He assured her by no means, all that 
Was necessary being for two relations, 
a parent or guardian being one, to send 
a signed request to a magistrate. The 
permission granted six months only, 
but this could be renewed half-yearly 
up till the time the boy was of age, 
or had at least passed all his examina- 
tions and taken his baccalauréat at 
eighteen. 

Like all gentlemen of the tribe of 
Bumble, his powers of perception were 


limited, and elementary. Thinking the 
question implied personal interest, he 
hastened guilelessly to assure her. “It 
is rare that this system succeeds not. 
Madame will be satisfied with the re- 
sult, I can promise. Even if her son 


has the head of a calf one finds the 


means to make some instruction to 
enter.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur. I would 
sooner far place a son of mine in his 
coffin than in this house,” replied the 
mother of two fine sons of the glorious 
Stars and Stripes. 

Bumble gasped as if he had received 
a blow on the chest. The victoria lady 
laughed scornfully, and said something 
aside to the young man with a note- 
book. That laugh was just the last 
straw to Mrs. Chadwyn’s overcharged 
soul. She did not drop down under 
the weight of it, she rose like a flame 
and burnt that last straw to a cinder. 
Linking her arm within that of her 
friend of the Teuraine cap, she ad- 
dressed the company, sure at least of 
the support and sympathy of one. Her 
French, without being fluent, is care- 
ful, well-chosen, and very emphatic. 

“T am an American woman and a 
mother. You, Monsieur, of course, are 
neither,” she turned to the family-chief, 
whose Bumbledom was beginning to re- 
assert itself in swelling chest and in- 
flated cheeks. “You are an official, and 
you take your orders from your supe- 
riors, you do but your duty; it is no 
more a question of heart with you than 
with an automobile, which obeys the 
hand of the chauffeur.” Bumble looked 
a trifle uncertain of this compliment. 
“But I see before me three ladies who 
are, I conclude, probably mothers—to 
them I make my protest, to them I cry 
in the name of the young ones we have 
seen to-day—the children of the poor, 
and also the children of the rich, the 
unhappy inmates of that sombre prison. 
I speak from a full experience; I have 
brought up forty boys and girls!” 


, 
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“My faith, what families have these 
English!” ejaculated the father of the 
small boy, whilst the young man with 
the notebook wrote busily. 

Without condescending to explain 
they were the children of her Orphan 

‘Home, at Chicago, Mrs. Chadwyn 
continued :— 

“Do not imagine that by crushing a 
rebellious nature you make it good. It 
is love alone, and infinite patience, 
which changes the bad nature of a boy, 
if he has a bad nature, which is, I 
think, seldom. But imagine, oh, you 
fathers and mothers, the despair, the 
torture of these poor young souls as 
they realize what they must endure on 
entering this ‘Maison Paternelle’—Pa- 
ternal! What a mockery. ‘Infernal,’ 
I should say was the right name for it. 
Does any sin merit such a punishment? 
To be taken from the life of joy and 
freedom and happy companionship, 
locked in a prison cell in silence 
and solitude, never a moment’s free- 


dom, never the sight of a young 
face! And this perhaps for years 
and years and years! You, ma- 


dame, pronounced that they have all 
they need!” She turned on the lady of 
the victoria, who instinctively took a 
step backwards as though to ward off 
danger. “You are doubtless a Catholic 
and believe in purgatory. I trust when 
you are there, and God is meting out 
to you what you have meted out to oth- 
ers, you will find in that place of res- 
idence all you need, boots of penitence 
into the bargain. Oh, yes, the good 
God will not forget the boots of pen- 
itence for all of you. Imagine it to 
yourselves! A _ little child of eight 
taught by his parents to steal, unless he 
would be beaten and starved, con- 


demned by a rich, well-fed magistrate 
to wear boots of penitence and lead a 
life of incessant toil in a reformatory 
until he is grown up and his country 
claims his body and brain for her mili- 
tary service. 


In verity I make you my 
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compliments, French fathers and moth- 
ers, and I thank God that I am 
an American, a free-born American 
woman. Come, my dear,” she took my 
arm, “I feel really ill with wrath, and 
speaking so much French.” 

Dropping an appeasing five-franc 
piece into the hand of Bumble, and 
shaking hands warmly with the moth- 
erly one, my poor friend made tracks 
as hard as she could for our carriage, 
where she sat down and promptly burst 
into tears. 


The following day we went to see our 
friend the Archevéque of Tours, de- 
servedly called “le Pére du peuple,” 
and Cora Chadwyn poured out her 
heart to him. 

(‘He listened attentively, now and 
then making a note of what she said, 
but letting her talk it all out without 
interruption. At the end he sighed 
deeply. 

“Alas, my daughter, life is very dif- 
ficult,” he said. ‘“‘With regard to the 
‘Maison Paternelle,’ it is a _ terrible 


‘problem which confronts those unhap- 


py parents who place their sons there. 
You are right in calling it a purga- 
tory, if by that you mean a place of re- 
medial punishment. Let me tell you 
of one instance among many which 
have come under my own eyes. Some 
years ago a man in a high position in 
the army called to see me with his son, 
a boy of seventeen years old. They 
came together to consult me, the fa- 
ther in despair as to his son’s future, 
the boy indignant and rebellious, yet of 
a good heart as the sequel proved. It 
appeared this boy had been sent away 
from every college and school where 
his father had placed him. Always the 
same story, plenty of brains, but of an 
incorrigible idleness. Making good 
resolves only to break them directly, 
he found himself with other idle and 
foolish companions, spending money 
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he did not possess with recklessness, 
the father impoverishing himself to pay 
the boy’s bad debts and save him from 
dishonor. What to do? One year’s 
steady, quiet work, and he might yet 
pass his examinations, and save his 
future career. The boy had fortunately 
brains enough to realize this, and also 
his own invincible weakness if placed 
again where temptation could assail 
him. Happily my reasoning prevailed 
with him, and of his own free will he 
consented, before leaving me, to agree 
to his father’s wish that he should try 
for six months at least the Maison 
Paternelle. At the end of that time 
he voluntarily returned there till the 
end of the year, when he passed all 
his examinations with greatest success. 
He is now a distinguished officer at 
St. Cyr, and only last year he came to 
thank me for my counsels in advising 
him to try the Maison Paternelle; it 
was, he assured me, the only system 
which could have arrested his down- 
ward career at the time. Another case, 
on which I will not dwell was, to my 
knowledge, equally successful. A boy 
of fourteen years, the son of a rich 
widow lady, who had spoilt him till 
he passed bevond all control, and was, 
alas, being fast ruined in body and 
soul by vicious and depraved compan- 
ions. Two years of Mettray saved that 
lad. But I could wish with you, my 
dear madame, that the treatment was 
less severe—much less severe,” he 
added sadly. 

“American and English boys would 
never stand it,” said Cora. “If they 
could not invent a way of escape, they 
would go crazy.” 

Monseigneur smiled. “I don’t think 
such a case has ever been known. 
Their health is carefully watched by 
the doctor, I am told, and one must 
bear in mind that those who founded 
this sad house are good men and have 
the welfare of the boys at heart, even 
if their methods are in some ways 
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mistaken. You see, the boys are kept 
constantly occupied, and are rarely left 
alone except at night. Each hour of 
the day is mapped out for various 
studies with different professors, for 
exercise, for walking, etcetera. This 
method, they tell me, is what restores 
the mental and bodily equilibrium of 
the poor boy who has become abso- 
lutely disorganized. You are happy in- 
deed if your American and English 
homes are free from those sad cases — 
generally, without doubt, the fault of 
foolish training on the part of the 
parents.” 

Cora Chadwyn was beginning to 
waver. I saw it in her whole attitude, 
which was becoming limp. 

“Alas, Monseigneur, I fear we have 
some such cases,” she confessed, “even 
in America.” . 

“And how do you reform them, my 
daughter? It will interest me greatly 
to learn.” 

A long pause on the part of Mrs. 
Chadwyn. At last she spoke slowly: 

“There are, I fear, some cases we 
have no means of reforming. I think 


‘they mostly go out West or up to the 


Klondyke, or come over to Europe,” 
she added more hopefully. “I believe 
the English ‘bad subjects’ are generally 
sent to the Colonies—Canada and 
Australia?’ she turned to me. 

Monseigneur looked doubtful. “Well, 
I have never journeyed far, and know 
little of foreign lands, but I should 
have thought that only a character 
very strong and steadfast would suc- 
ceed under conditions of trial and 
temptation united with an absolute 
liberty.” 

I think my friend herself was con- 
scious of a certain flaw in her solution 
of the problem, for she hurried back 
to the “Colonie,” the hammocks, and 
the boots of penitence. Here Mon- 
seigneur was at one with her. As for 
the boots, he had never examined them, 
he said, imagining them to be merely 
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the ordinary necessary “sabots” for 
country wear. The treatment of the 
boys, he thought, was too severe, but 
much depended on the manager, who 
had considerable power to soften their 
lives in many ways, and relax the stern 
rules. The present man did so when- 
ever and wherever he could, for he 
loved the boys, gave holidays on all 
féte days, good con- 
duct with prizes and rewards, studying 
and tastes. He, 


and recognized 


individual character 
the Archbishop, went to the “Colonie 
yearly to confirm the boys, and at other 
times also, to patronize their sports and 
give away prizes. He always treated 
them to coffee and 
Small wonder that he saw singularly 
cheerful little faces whenever he visited 


distributed sous. 


there! 

Our views about the “Maison Pater- 
modified by 
our 


nelle’ were still more 
after 


whose 


with 
husband is 


a2 conversation this 
friend, Madam G., 
one of the committee and a supporter 
of all philanthropic institutions in 
Tours and the neighborhood. One was 
forced to acknowledge there were per- 
haps two sides to the shield, though 


The Fortnightly Review. 
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neither of them what can be called 
bright. 

She acknowledged that the cure was 
a terrible one, but the cases are also 
terrible, she maintained. “It appears 
to you a slight fault to be idle and to 
be disobedient, but the consequences 
are not slight when a life is thereby 
ruined. It is only, remember, when all 
other means fail, that I would recom- 
mend this, but there are cases which, 
I fear, are only to be reached by this 
drastic system.” She agreed, however, 
that two years should be the limit of 


any boy's sojourn there. 


It is a private administration, ac- 
knowledged by the State, and sup- 
ported by the Church, founded for 


purely philanthropic motives and ideas. 
The applications are so numerous they 
could fill the building thrice over, and 
are going to enlarge it considerably. 
That Mrs. Chadwyn 
called to me from her room. “I have 
been thinking, my dear, what an excel- 
start a 
America 


evening Cora 


lent thing it would be to 
‘Maison Paternelle’ both in 
and England — with modifications, of 
What do you think?’ 


course, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
POLITICS AND GILLYFLOWERS. 


Vastly with himself, in a 
measure content with the world, M. de 
Beaujeu sat at his desk in the sunlight. 
He beheld all things (under his benefi- 
cent guidance) work together for good. 
At last his debt to Mistress Charlbury 
was paid: whence satisfaction and the 
unwonted color in this thin cheek. 
That heavier debt to Sunderland and 
King James—the debt of his own out- 
lawry and his father’s death—that also 
M. de Beaujeu conceived himself pay- 
And swiftly and with zest 


pleased 


ing soon. 


he wrote his despatch to William of 
Orange, the little man with a hooknose 
and a cough waiting at the Hague in 


masterful patience till King James 
should offer the chance for a snatch 
at his kingdom. Above most men in 


the world M. de Beaujeu admired that 
asthmatical, adroit diplomatist at the 
Hague. He could hate (Beaujeu re- 
flected that Louis le Grand would learn 
yet how “his little cousin of Orange” 
could hate), he was not in a hurry, he 
had no childish seruples. Faith, if he 
had had something of a better body, 
if he had been a less blundering gen- 
eral, M. de Beaujeu would himself 
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have been happy to become William 
of Orange. However, he would serve 
the turn—he would assist Beaujeu to 
pay his debts to the Stuarts and their 
creatures. Then in the new England, 
in the England of William IIL, M. de 
Beaujeu would be one of those in the 
seats of the mighty. he had 
handed Little Hooknose to the throne 
M. de Beaujeu would take care to find 
a place by its side. Begad, yes, he 
would have power in the new England 
—and England would be something 
for her master. 
M. de saw There 
woulkl come war. War was Beaujeu’s 
heaven. Then he would have a com- 
mand—zounds! he would see to it that 
he had a And Europe 
shoukl perceive that generals were born 
France at times. Condé, Tu- 
renne, Luxembourg—behold their suc- 
cessor, their peer, Thomas Dane. Ay, 
come, he would take 
Mistress Charl- 


Since 


when she had a man 


Beaujeu visions. 


command, 


outside 


when fame had 
his own name again. 
bury should contemplate with tears the 
glorious destiny she had lost when she 
sold him. That would be agreeable. 
Ay, and just: Beaujeu desired no more 
than justice. Bien, he would play his 
check with Luxembourg. 
Healy would make a quarter-master 
without reproach. He had energy, the 
good Healy. And then 

“Pardon. M. Wharton,” said his ser- 
vant Dubois. 

Beaujeu slid his despatch swiftly into 
safety under lock and key and went 
forth to greet Mr. Wharton. 

“And how is our patient?” 

“Te-hee,” says Mr. Wharton. “From 
his curst temper I would judge he has 
a curst head.” And the two benev- 
olent gentlemen laughed together. “But 
damme, Beaujeu, I did not come here 
to talk about boys with the measles of 
Have you seen that now, you 
He put into Beaujeu’s 

Beaujeu’s eyebrows 


game of 





love. 
devout soul?” 


hand a_ paper. 


sprang upward, then his eyes sparkled 
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and he smiled as he read on. It was a 
royal proclamation ordaining a form 
of prayer and thanksgiving for the joy- 
ful prospect that King James’s Queen 
was like to be a mother. 

“You ‘ap—appreciate,’ as your cousin 
observes,” drawled Wharton. “We 
shall have no more a Protestant heir to 
the throne. Here is a son to be reared 
in the odor of Jesuitry.” 

“A son,” Beaujeu 
looking at Wharton. 
are curst sure of that. 
be a son or ‘tis no 
think, Wharton, this same certain son 
will be—born?”’ 

“Te-hee,” says Mr. Wharton. 
the customary way to arrive.” 
jeu was not mirthful. 

“IT mean,” says he,“born of the Queen. 


slowly, 
They 
must 
D’you 


repeated 
“A son. 
For it 


service. 


a 


Beau- 


*Tis curious late in the day for her to 
give us an heir.” 

“What?” Wharton. “Would 
they foist a base-born babe on us?” 


cried 


“For the godly end to ensure us a 
Papist heir,” said Beaujeu, watching 
him. 

Wharton shook his head. 
no. Not even Black James would dare 
that. No. *Tis more in your own 
way, Beaujeu. I do not think that.” 

“But it might be well to say so,” said 
Beaujeu quietly, and Mr. Wharton 
broke out laughing. “’T would excite 
much loyalty to suggest his Majesty 
proposed to favor us with a—a butter- 


“Damme, 


woman’s babe for our king.” 

“You have the devil’s own skill to 
find devilry everywhere,” said Whar- 
ton chuckling. “I like ‘butter-woman.’ 
’Tis a pleasant accurate touch.” 

“You'll do me the favor to remem- 
ber it?” said Beaujeu blandly. 

Wharton laughed and nodded. “But 
there is more than this, Beaujeu; Ned 
Russell brought me a rumor that James 
is to proclaim an Indulgence. So 
please you, his kind Majesty is to an- 
nul all laws against Catholics by his 


own sweet will. We are to have them 
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judges and colonels and bishops begad. 
And the laws may go to hell.” 

“Unless,” said Beaujeu, “his Majesty 
anticipates their going. Is it true?’ 

“I was going West myself to pick up 
the news.” He paused and stared at 
Beaujeu a full minute, then in a lower 
tone: “And damme, Beaujeu, if ’tis true 
I am with you at last.” 

Beaujeu held out his hand. “Oui 
scait attendre,” said he with a shrug and 
asmile. “I can tell you now-—-you will 
join Devonshire and Bedford—and cer- 
tain others. Well, let us walk to your 
full conversion.” 

“Begad, some are bolder than I,” said 
Wharton, picking up his hat. 

“The less valuable, therefore,” said 
Beaujeu politely, and they went out. 

As they went through the hall a girl’s 
gay laugh came to them. Wharton 
looked at Beaujeu and grinned. ‘Oh, 
Healy must have his wench,” said 
Beaujeu carelessly. 

“That is not a good lie, Beaujeu,” 
drawled Wharton. “Fora man he is a 
damned saint.” 

“Tis his one vice,” said Beaujeu, 
and recurred to politics: 

Mr. Healy, as he has himself re- 
marked, had “a taste for the pure do- 
mestic.” So he cultivated the clove 
gillyflower in a collection of pipkins. 
The bow window above the river was 
a mass of vegetable, gray-green leaf 
and dark crimson flowers heavily fra- 
grant. Over them hovered Mr. Healy, 
dandling a small jug of water in one 
hand, with the other nipping off dead 
leaves. He was saluted by the gay 
laugh of a girl. Mr. Healy, a large 
man with a small jug, turned round— 
daintily, for the sake of his gillyflowers. 
He beheld cream-white cheeks dimpling 
and eyes bright as deep sea in the sun. 

“I am proud to be the cause,” said 
Mr. Healy. 

“Indeed, sir, said Mistress Leigh de- 
murely, “I think it was rather the 
jug.” 
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“Sure, I have not found it jocose my- 
self’—Mr. Healy regarded it critically 
—‘but there are tastes in humor.” 

“Nor I had not guessed that herbs 
were your joy.” 

“And yet,” says Mr. Healy with an 
air of grief, ‘“‘and yet you'll have known 
me profoundly.” 

“I doubt, sir, ’tis thrilling to hunt for 
dead leaves?” 

“My opinion entirely,” 
Healy with solemnity. 

Mistress Leigh made him a curtsey: 
“I give you joy of your peaceful tastes, 
sir,” says she, and the little upper lip 
was trying to sneer. 

“°Tis kind in you, my dear,” said 
Mr. Healy simply, and smiled down at 
her. 

“They are becoming to a man,” cried 
the girl sharply—for ’twas vastly irri- 
tating in him not to be irritated. 

At which Mr. Healy laughed aloud: 
“And will I be getting angry too?” he 
inquired. 

Mistress Leigh regarded him severely 
with compressed lips. 

“Sure, I was not hoping to quarrel 
so soon,” said Mr. Healy. 

The stern little lips relaxed. “I do 
not believe that you know how,” the 
girl cried. 

“But you desire to instruct me?” 

“I’ve no hope of you, sir.” 

“Twill be dull for you then, I am 
fearing.” 

“Why, sir, there is your friend. Do 
you know I think one might quarrel 
with him.” 

Mr. Healy stiffened. “He is, you see, 
my friend.” 

“But he might be a gentleman, even 


” 


says Mr. 


so. 

“Did you seek me to tell me that?” 
said Healy sharply. 

Mistress Leigh clapped her hands and 
laughed. “Bravo! ’Tis a hot answer 
at last.” 

Mr. Healy put his hand on her shoul- 
der and let her feel the weight. “My 

















dear, if you play with fire,” says he, 
“you will have hot words enough.” 

“La you sir! And how could I tell 
the French gentleman was god?” 

“Sure, no, you could tell no more than 
that he was my friend—and that would 
be no guidance for you at all. You'll par- 
don me, but I see a dead leaf.” For the 
sake of which Mr. Healy then turned 
his back upon Mistress Leigh, whose 
cheeks flamed, who stalked off with 
her little nose held high. She told her- 
self that no man had ever been as rude 
to her. And they were both utterly de- 
testable. After all, what could one 
expect of a man that grew gillyflowers 
in pipkins? 

M. de Beaujeu, at least, was not de- 
voted to horticulture. His keen blue 
eyes were investigating the psychology 
of a crowd, his ears alert to the same 
end. Mr. Wharton and he made their 
way down Whitehall through a host of 
sober citizens all a-whispering. M. de 
Beaujeu remarked to himself that it isa 
perilous hour when crowds whisper. 

All the Bishops were to be burnt in 
Smithfield—all good Protestants were 
to be roasted with them—every man 
was to eat frogs and wear wooden 
shoes--the Pope and the King of France 
were coming over together—and Eng- 
land would never endure it! So the 
wise crowd whispered and Mr. Whar- 
ton grinned largely at M. de 
Beaujeu. 

They came to the Horse Guards and 
there the crowd was packed incompar- 
able tight before two proclamations on 
the gate-posts. By patience and stiff 
elbows the two tall gentlemen won 
near enough to read over lesser heads. 
Mr. Wharton’s rumor had not lied. 
King James declared in fat black print 
his gracious will to break laws. He 
informed his good people that he had 
already dismissed many of his ser- 
vants who would not assist him in the 
good work, and hinted not dubiously 
that in the army, in the great offices 


Beaujeu. 
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of State, nay, in the Church of England 
there was room only for Papists. In 
fact it was not so far a cry from the 
King’s own word to the Smithfield fires 
of the crowd. 

Mr. Wharton looked at Beaujeu, who 


smiled and murmured gently. “When 
the King is a fool!” But Mr. Wharton 
was entirely serious. 

They pushed out of the thick knot of 
gasping readers, and in a moment be- 
held what had brought the crowd west- 
ward. His Majesty King James was 
riding forth from the palace to the 
camp at Hounslow. His Majesty 
passed through a gloomy silence. No 
head was bared for him. His long lean 
sallow face turned restlessly this way 
and that, and, as it passed, M. de Beau- 
jeau swept off his hat and made a mag- 
nificent bow--to the vast disgust of his 
sturdy Protestant neighbors. 

“Tis in fact his due, Wharton,” said 
he with a laugh as they turned away. 


Mr. Wharton made no answer. They 
passed into St. James’s Park—Mr. 
Wharton vastly serious still. Under 


the trees Mr. Wharton walked Beau- 
jeu swiftly to and fro, and Mr. 
Wharton studied the turf minutely 
and his ugly mouth twitched. It 
was a long time before he looked 
up and slowly pausing sometimes, 
“Well, damme, ‘tis hell or glory 
now,” says he. “Bring us your Orange, 
Beaujeu. But, man, for God’s own 
sake, if you have a God, let us have no 
Monmouth folly.... I want no Bloody 
Assize for my lads.” Mr. Wharton (it 
is remarkable) appeared moved. 

“In fact I am little like Monmouth,” 
said Beaujeu, who was not moved at 
all. 

“You have his disdain for all but 
your godly self,” Wharton snapped. 
“Well, I have done. I am with you.” 

Beaujeu nodded recognition. “I shall 
have another despatch to write for Lit- 
tle Hooknose. Do you know, I think 
I’ll have my cousin Jack take it. I 
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cannot spare Healy now. Also it will 
be educative for Jack to do some good 
in the world.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


MY LORD SUNDERLAND RECEIVES AN 
EPISTLE, 
It was later. Mr. Jack Dane, very 


proud of himself, stood on the deck of 
a schooner dropping down from Black- 
wall on the first of the tide. Mr. Dane 
bore in his bosom the fortunes of Eng- 
land—Wharton and Beaujeu 
agreed upon that—and in the politest 
language M. de Beaujeu had invited 
him to risk his neck by bearing those 
pregnant despatches to William of 
Orange. So behold Mr. Dane, quite 
content with himself, quite other than 
that hero betrayed of twenty-four full 
Mr. Dane had awarded the 
traitress a contemptuous pardon. Be- 
women 


were 


hours ago. 


gad, “twas only boys whom 
amused, boys only whom women could 
hurt. Regard Mr. Dane, 
by the sunset, a man of the world, of 
affairs. 
At the 


land received a visitor—my lord Sher- 


illuminated 


same hour my lord Sunder- 


Now my lord Sunderland was 
Unless he 


borne. 
writhing upon a dilemma. 
would consent to persecute the Church, 
King James his master proposed to dis- 
My lord had indeed no sen- 
timental objections to persecuting any- 
thing, but he was distraught by a con- 
viction that a persecution of the Church 
would have a mighty ill end for the per- 


miss him. 


secutors. Consent or refuse, my lord 
Wherefore he 


no friends, 


foresaw disaster. was 
lose and 
my lord Sherborne found him very ami- 


My lord Sherborne, who wanted 


most anxious to 


able. 


something, 
there was an edifying display of manly 
-ab- 
At the end of which (each gen- 
tleman conceiving that he had vastly 
impressed the other) my lord Sherborne 


Was also very amiable, and 


affection in my lord Sunderland’s 
inet. 
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said mysteriously, “But indeed, Sun- 
derland, if I trespass on your time it is 
with matter of some moment.” 

“I hope,” says Sunderland, his thin 


lips smiling, “you will give me the 
oceasion to serve you, my dear 
Sherborne?’ 


“I know that I could count upon your 


readiness. But in fact, ‘tis to serve 
the King.” 
And my lord Sunderland at once 


opined that it was something more than 
common base. But he still smiled and 
said heartily, “Even so, my dear Sher- 
borne, I am the more ready. 
But I know your admirable zeal, and 
have remarked on it to his Majesty. 
Pray let me hear. I will see that the 
credit of what may be done shall be 


scarce 


entirely yours.’ 

My Sherborne leant forward 
across the table, and Sunderland ob- 
served that his face was redder than 
usual. “You must know,” said Sher- 
borne, “that some time ago there came 
to town a Frenchman calling himself 
M. de Beaujeu.” Sunderland’s uneasy 
eyes rested a moment on his face. 

“I do not think that I have heard o 
him,” Sunderland murmured. 

“Then, my lord, it is high time that 
you should hear! None knows whence 
he came nor why. But soon he made 
himself hand and glove with Wharton 
and Russell and Devonshire—all the 
scoundrelly Whigs in London. They 
meet together alone, secretly. The fel- 
low Beaujeu has a house at the back 
of the Strand with steps down to the 
river, most apt for secret comings and 
goings. Now, my lord, I ask you if it 
is not high time that this Beaujeu were 
desired to take himself 
crets and his plots back to his own 
country!” 

“My dear Sherborne!” 
laughed gently. 
me. Can we expel a gentleman be- 
cause he has the bad taste to dine with 
Whigs?” 


lord 


and his se- 


Sunderland 
“Your zeal overpowers 

















“Dine, my lord? I wish dining may 


be the worst thing they do.” He 
nodded mysteriously. 
Sunderland’s eyes narrowed. “Al- 


most I should suppose that you did not 
love the gentleman,” he said demurely, 
then took another tone: “Confess now, 
my dear Sherborne, *tis your rival for 
some white bosom,” he cried. 

Sherborne’s red face darkened, but in 
a moment, “Begad, I'll not deny that, 
neither,” he cried. 

“Ah, Vamour, Vamour,” sighed Sun- 
derland poetically and shook his head. 

“But mark you, my lord,” cried Sher- 
borne, “there is something in that to 
make you think!” 

“Oh, I protest—” Sunderland laughed, 
“I protest I do think——” at which mo- 
ment a silent servant brought him an 
epistle. 

“The fellow, my lord, has dared to 
aspire to the Charlbury, I'll not deny 
ng 

My lord Sunderland, who had been 
studying his epistle with some care, 
looked up swiftly. “‘To Mistress Charl- 
bury?” he repeated. 

“Ay, my lord; but mark you this fel- 
low, this Beaujeu, Huguenot French- 
man as he calls himself, was no 
stranger to her.” 

My lord Sunderland’s eyelids flick- 
ered. “Is it so, indeed?’ he said and 
looked down after his manner into his 
own breast. 

“Begad, it is so. And how comes a 
Frenchman who hath never been in 
London before to be well known to her? 
I’d have you mark, my lord, I doubt 
this Beaujeu is other than he seems.” 

Sunderland rose. “Certainly, cer- 
tainly I will see into this M. de Beau- 
jeu,” he said. And again his thin 
lips produced an affectionate smile. 
“My dear Sherborne,” says he, press- 
ing Sherborne’s hand tenderly, “my 
dear Sherborne, your deeply devoted 
——” and with some swiftness he ush- 
ered my lord Sherborne out. 


Beaujeu. 
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CHAPTER XXI, 


MY LORD SUNDERLAND REPLIES, 


My lady Sunderland sat in her blue 
withdrawing-room in an elegant un- 
dress of Bruges lace. Over her inno- 
cent head hung a childlike Madonna. 
My lady was sipping her chocolate and 
turning the pages of Mr. Shadwell’s 
terrible drama, The Royal Shepherdess. 
My lady felt a pleasant drowsiness, 
Her long jewel-laden fingers hid her 
mouth and she yawned slowly, luxuri- 
ously, lying back on her cushions. Her 
drapery fell, a cascade of cream, upon 
violet velvet, and through it shimmered 
faintly my lady’s white grace. 

A tap came atthe door. My lady let 
her hand droop and lazily turned her 
head. A second tap and the door was 
diftidently opened. In the doorway 
stood, bobbing bows, a small negro 
boy in saffron tunic and silver collar, 
bare of leg, bare-footed. 

“Massa dee Boja, lady,’ 
high treble. 

My lady’s long eyebrows twisted to 
cope with this effort at French. Then 
she smiled. “Good, Nero. Produce 
the massa.” Nero bobbed and went 
out. My lady, rising a little, took up 
a mirror set in gold, drew one more 
brown ringlet down in artistic disarray, 
put a patch of black taffeta low on her 
white bosom scarce above the clinging 
lace—then, smiling, laid the mirror 
aside and fell back in the sunlight with 
The Royal Shepherdess. 

M. de Beaujeu also had taken some 
pains with himself. Monsieur entered, 
a tall form in dark blue velvet with 
rosettes of a paler blue adorning his 
knees and his ankles. The white lace 
at his throat was caught with a brooch 
of sapphires. His sword-knot was cloth 
of gold. My lady, looking through her 
eyelashes, appreciated the whole. 

“*Howe’er arrayed, still loveliest,’ ” 
monsieur quoted out of the last new 
play and bowed half-way to the ground, 


’ 


said he in a 
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My lady drew her lace about her. 
“Faith, there might be more of this, 
monsieur,” she murmured and modestly 
hid her almond eyes. 

“Ah, my lady, but already it is too 
cruel,” 

My lady was presumed to blush be- 
hind her hand. “Fie, monsieur. And 
do you so mislike my lace?” She 
lifted a fold of it, and showed how 
white was her arm in the sunlight. 

“IT envy it,” sighed Beaujeu. 

“Pish,” said my lady. “But what 
brings you to Whitehall at this hour? 
’Tis perilous to my good name.” Which 
my lady then fortified by a delicate 
sniff from her attar of roses. 

“But you, my lady, you are happily 
above all slander. Like the chaste 
moon.” 

“Alas, monsieur, ’tis a wicked world 
.’ My lady turned her eyes to 
heaven and her Madonna. 

“Pardieu! I have heard so,” mon- 
sieur agreed. “But of that, my lady, 
you can know nothing.” 

“T have to listen, monsieur,” my lady 


sighed. ‘Such stories one hears! For 
instance, of you.” 
“Of me? Ah no! One who is your 


slave has never the happiness to sin.” 

“You think so?’ And my lady 
looked at him from the corner of her 
almond eyes. “But then, monsieur, one 
who is the slave of Mistress Charlbury 
’ and she laughed and lifted her 
white shoulders out of the lace. 

But M. de Beaujeu did not appear to 
understand. “Charlbury? Ah, .I re- 
eall. The Incomparable Charlbury!” 
he laughed gently. “Faith, are there 
many low enough to be slaves of her?’ 

My lady raised herself in lithe grace 
on her cushions. Her gray eyes glit- 
tered at Beaujeu. In a very soft voice, 
“IT have always despised a man,” says 
she, “that fouls one woman to please 


another.” 
“In that as in all else you surpass 
your sex,” says Beaujeu, bowing low. 
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And my lady murmured, more softly 
yet: “Nor I never loved a man better 
for thinking me a fool.” She fell back 
to her cushions and laughed: “Shall we 
bid farewell on that, M. de Beaujeu?” 
Her hand went to a golden bell. M. 
de Beaujeu arrested the hand and 
kissed it. “La, monsieur! You make 
me proud,” my lady cried, watching 
him. 

“I had on fact something to say.” 

“M. de Beaujeu is big with a remark! 
The heavens gasp with anxiety—and I 
have one minute to spare.” 

M. de Beaujeu took up his violet hat. 
“In effect I need more,” said he. “Bien 
—it must stay till a more convenient 
season.” His eyes dwelt on my lady 
and he lingered over the words. 

My lady lifted her admirable shoul- 
ders once more—then yawned. “Well— 
your magnificence shall have five. But 
by your leave I must put off my Lady 
Powis.” She scribbled an epistle, pre- 
vented Beaujeu’s attempt to ring the 
bell, blew on a little ivory whistle and 
gave the paper without a word to the 
demure maid who entered and departed 
dropping curtseys. “And now, mon- 
sieur—to serve you.” 

“°Tis my own errand—to serve you, 
my lady.” 

My lady yawned. 
finally perhaps?” 

“T endeavor. You know, 
the past of your lord?” 

“Better than he mine, Dieu merci.” 

“I may then,” says M. de Beaujeu, 
and leant a little forward and opened 
his eyes a little wider and let his voice 
fall to a whisper, “I may then breathe 
the name—Monmouth.” 

“T doubt I'll not shudder.” My lady 
laughed at him. “In fact you are not 
so vastly terrific, M. de Beaujeu.” 

“I am your good angel,” says mon- 
sieur without a smile. “Remembering 
then my lord’s great kindness to Mon- 
mouth”—my lady stirred under her dra- 
pery—“ah, ah, his so great kindness,” 


“You will be frank 


my lady, 




















cried Beaujeu smiling, “confidently I 


appeal to his benevolence for an- 
other.” 

“Do you know,” my lady drawled 
yawning, “you weary me with your 
riddles?” 


“For another Monmouth—but this 
time a Monmouth who will succeed.” 

“It appears that M. de Beaujeu has 
a desire to be hanged.” 


“I do not think that I shall be 
hanged,” Beaujeu said thoughtfully, 
smiling. 


“Ah, then it appears that monsieur 
is a fool.” 

“I do not think that I am a fool.” 

“Haply the more fool you,” my lady 
murmured. “Ah, I doubt you’d make 
an impious end.” 

“Believe me, my lady,” Beaujeu’s pale 
eyes glittered, “I should not perish, like 
your late friend Monmouth, without a 
ery. Pray consider a moment—I am 
but a poor Huguenot gentleman, but I 
am taken, I am perhaps (great is my 
lord Sunderland) hanged. Bien, it 
would be the peculiar joy of my friends 
(I have friends)——.” 

“Amazing!” 

“To demonstrate to King James that 
my lord Sunderland had betrayed him 
to Monmouth. Suppose me rotting at 
Tyburn then; but suppose also my lord 
Sunderland in quarters.” 

“Why suppose so loudly?” said a 
placid voice behind him. The lean in- 
significance of my lord Sunderland slid 
sideways through a door. 

“Zounds!—eh, but [ might have 
known.” Beaujeu turned in his chair. 
“My lord, my grateful salutations.” 
He nodded without ceremony. “May 
I take it that having ears you have 
heard ?” 

“I have had that amusement.” 

“Doubtless I have convinced you?’ 
said Beaujeu flicking the 
bows at his knees. 

My lord’s wayward eyes dwelt on him 
an instant. “Unhappily I was not even 





carelessly, 


Beaujeu. 
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sure of what you tried to prove, M. de 
Beaujeu.” 

“Ah, the obvious merely. 
lord Sunderland might prefer to have 
M, de Beaujeu his friend.” 


That my 


“How,” said my lord Sunderland, 
“one may be deceived. 1 was dull 
enough to suppose that M. de Beaujeu 
desired to make a friend of my lord 
Sunderland.’ 

“God forbid!” cried Beaujeu. 

My lord and my lady exchanged a 
swift glance; then my lady leant for- 
ward with her little, pointed chin in her 
hand very intent upon Beaujeu’s sneer- 
ing smile. My lord arose, walked to 
the window and drew back the curtain. 
M. de Beaujeu’s hawk face was flooded 
with mellow light. My lord’s thin lips 
receded from his teeth “I have a 
memory for faces, Mr. Dane,” said my 
lord quietly. “And how do you find 
Mistress Charlbury?” 

“Ah, at last!” and Beaujeu laughed 
aloud. “Believe me, my lord, I have 
desired this moment long.” Color came 
to his thin cheeks, his eyes were gleam- 
ing. “Already I have conveyed my 
thanks to your most worthy ally the In- 
comparable Charlbury.” He paused to 
laugh again, but the fair sound of it 
was lost on my lord and my lady, who 
were exchanging looks of surprise. 
“Pardicu, my gratitude surprised her! 
But you, my lord, for your kindness in 
buying my mistress to be my Judas, I 
have yet to thank you.” 

“You were born for an orator,” said 
my lord sneering. “May we hope for 
another thrill, Mr. Dane, before I say 
two words to the guard in the court?” 

“Nay, my dear lord, say them now,” 
said Beaujeu blandly, and leant back 
and crossed his legs. He watched my 
lord, sneering, while my lord’s eyes 
looked all ways and his thin cheeks 
quivered. “Oh fie! Behold me at- 
tainted, outlaw; and consider your duty 
to your King!” 

“Why are you 


here?” Sunderland 
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muttered looking down into his own 
breast. 
“Do you remember, my lord, how our 


friendship began? I was to betray 


my King. Now you are to betray 
yours. I had objections; but then, my 
lord, I had not your experience in 
treason.” 

“Sir!’ my lord threw himself up. 
“Sir, do you dare——?” 

“In effect, my lord, I have dared. 


Must I remind you of a messenger to 
his Grace of Monmouth? Of a letter? 
Of a paper setting out military mat- 
ters with your own admirable lucidity? 
How I have admired your lucidity!” 
“I think, Mr. Dane, that I now see 
my way,” said Sunderland smiling 
venomously, and crossed to the door. 
Beaujeu sat still. “We shall save 
much time if you remember that I am 
not a fool,” said he coldly. “You may 
search my house, you will find noth- 
ing.” And that was merely true, for 
there was nothing to find. “You may 
arrest me. Bien, the hour that I am 
in prison your letter to Monmouth is 
King’s hand.” And that was 
unless the letter 
“He is mer- 
not?” 


in the 
not like to be true, 
should come by a miracle. 
ciful, your King James, 
Beaujeu kindly suggested. 

My lord Sunderland turned 
from the door. He looked over 
shoulder at the grim face, then his chin 
dropped on his chest. He stood by the 
window in the failing light fingering 
the curtains and his hand trembled. He 
appeared to remember that letter. 
“Go on. Goon. Why do you not go 
on?’ he muttered peevishly. 

Beaujeu laughed at him. “Why I 
was admiring your courage, my lord. 
But now to the treason. Since you 
have so much to fear from this King, 
why not have another King? Since 
you would do so much for a fool like 
Monmouth who could not succeed, why 
not do more for one who is not a fool, 
I commend, in fact, 


is he 


away 
his 


who will succeed? 





Beaujeu. 


to your capacity for treason Willelmus 
van Nassauwe, Prince of Orange. I 
suggest to you, all unworthy, become 
the John Baptist of the Dutch Re- 
deemer. Behold an honorable part. I 
said I was grateful.” He laughed, 
rose and walked over to Sunderland, 
my lady’s eyes watching him still. He 
tapped Sunderland on the shoulder. 
“And how should Sunderland be John 
Baptist? Zounds, by zealous service. 
of his good King James.” Sunderland 
lifted his eyes an instant. “For James 
is a fool—feed his folly. Bid him go 
all lengths in persecution. Tell him he 
has nought to fear. He desires to at- 
tack the Bishops—spur him on and spur 
him again. His Queen is to have an 
heir—see that there be none but Papists. 
at the birth.” Sunderland turned and 
faced him. “Oh, I would not deceive- 
you, my lord—Papists all, so that Prot- 
estants may suspicion the birth, may 
be convinced ‘tis a base-born brat 
foisted upon us.” Beaujeu laughed 
and Sunderland sucked in his breath. 
“You perceive, my lord, ’tis little I ask 
of you. Be just such a servant as King 
James would desire—agree always, sec- 
ond him always, make no difficulties in 
his gracious desire to bring us all to 
heaven by way of Rome. I ask no 
more.” 

“You ask me only to ruin my mas- 
ter!” Sunderland cried, 

“A trifle—to you, my lord. 

“And do you dream that I will do it? 
Sir, you mistake your man. In me you 
find only a foe—and since you have 


” 


kindly told me your plaus——” he 
siniled a little. 
“After all, you can hang me _ but 


once,” said Beaujeu shrygging his 
shoulders. “Bien, you will hang me 
then. I do not know that I care, my 
lord, for I will have you hanging for 
company. Pray call the guard.” My 
lady was heard drawing-in her breath. 
Her eyes were intent upon the two. 
Beaujeu had folded his;arms.and stood 
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a straight, strong, soldierly figure, very 
still. My lord Sunderland, lean and 
stooping, drew away from the window 
to deeper shadow. My lord eyed him 
furtively. 

“What but hanging should I get from 
the Orange?’ cried my lord peevishly. 
My lady gave a little gasp. She began 
to fan herself. 

“Ah,” said Beaujeu, smiling at her. 
“We recur now to reality. If you can 
serve the Orange faithfully, my lord, 1 
will engage for your neck and your 
estates.” 

“Bah, what are words?” 

“They vary with the speaker, my lord. 
If you can dare look me in the face 
for but a moment you may see that 
mine may serve you.” 

My lord Sunderland favored the pale 
blue eyes with a swift glance and be- 
came bland: “Dear sir, you mistake me. 
Your faith is undoubted. But your 
acuteness will perceive that I must 
have something in your master’s hand.” 

‘I engage for it. But since one of 
us must trust the other first, I think 
you had best trust us. Let the King 
attack the Bishops, my lord, and I will 
have a paper for you.” 

“Mr. Dane,” said my lord smiling, 
“pray let the Prince of Orange know 
my readiness to serve hii.” 

“He will be, in fact, charmed—if not 
surprised. My lord, I congratulate you 
on your—wisdom. I wish you the re- 
pose of a good conscience. My lady,.I 
kiss your fair hands.” He moved, 
sniling, to take one. But my lady 
sprang up, a dim pale form in the 
gloom, and her eyes were flashing. 

“Not mine, sir! I had given you an- 
other answe™.” 
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“Your courage matches your beauty,” 
Beaujeu laughed, bowing again. 

“Ay, sir, "tis your hour,” cried my 
lady. “But at least we had ours when 
we made your love false.” 

“I think I have thanked you to-night,” 
said Beaujeu sharply, and on that went 
out. 

My lady flashed round on her lord: 

“Faith, my lord, that is a man. Be- 
fore you crossed him he was perhaps a 
gentleman. You were never either.” 

My lord Sunderland smiled. “At 
least, child, I was never a fool,” said 
he. He sat down and laughed long 
and low. 

“Ay, laugh!” said my lady through 
her teeth. 

“I laugh at him, child——” My lord 
looked at her in some surprise. “Who 
could have hoped for a gentleman so 
obliging? Oh, lud, your heroics!” For 
her eyes flashed at him, her breath 
came fast. “I resign him the glory 
with good will—and keep the spoils. 
Sure, my lady, you have seen our dan- 
gers. Either the fool James would 
ruin me because I would not have him 
ruin himself—or ruin us all together. 
Obey him, deny him, ’twas still disas- 
ter for us. I have seen it months past, 
and found no remedy till to-night. 
Now I obey his Majesty in all things, 
and the deluge may come, for we have 
our ark. ‘Tis indeed an obliging gen- 
tleman in blue velvet. But confess, 
child, here’—my lord tapped his narrow 
chest—“here is his master,” and my lord 
laughed softly. 

My lady stared at him for a while— 
then laughed. “I trust, my lord, I'll 
not be tied to you in the next world,” 
says she. 

H. C. Bailey. 
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PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND THE PRESENT. 


Among the many talks young Hol- 
man Hunt had with Millais just before 
the starting of the pre-Raphaelite 
movement, there occurs one in which 
he supports the need for that move- 
ment by the following argument: 
“Where art has arrived at facile pro- 
ficiency of execution, a spirit of easy 
satisfaction takes possession of its mas- 
ters, encouraging them to regard it 
with the paralyzing content of the lo- 
tus-eaters; it has in their eyes become 
perfect, and they live in its realm of 
settled law. Under this miasma no 
young man has the faintest chance of 
developing his art into living power 
unless he investigates the dogmas of 
his elders with critical mind, and dares 
idea of revolt from their 
These words were spoken 


to face the 
authority.” 
apparently a year or two before “the 
idea of revolt” was finally faced, and 
were soon followed by more definite 
suggestions, also emanating from Hol- 
man Hunt, as to the necessity for think- 


ing out a new line and the altogether 


diabolical influence of custom and 
routine. 

Such indications have their value. 
There has always been a doubt to 


whom to assign the origination of the 
revolt of the middle of 
Madox Brown, Millais, 
Rossetti have all been 
owing no 
force of 


great artistic 
last century. 
Holman Hunt, 
designated, and, generally, 
doubt to his extraordinary 
character and genius, there has been a 


tendency to award the honor to Ros- 
setti. From Mr. Holman Hunt’s re- 
cently published book, however, it 


would seem that he himself first con- 
ceived the project ds an idea, though, 
immediately it began to take definite 
shape, Rossetti seized upon it and de- 
termined, so far as painting was con- 
its future character. It is in 


cerned, 


Holman Hunt’s talks with Millais that 
we first catch the pre-Raphaelite idea 
struggling to express itself, and I have 
quoted the foregoing passage because, 
taken thus at the source, it seems to 
me to convey a truer sense of the sig- 
nificance of the movement than most 
explanations do. Pre-Raphaelitism is 
commonly explained as a matter of 
painting, pure and simple; as a resolve 
to break with tradition and convention, 
and to copy truly and faithfully natural 


forms and natural objects. In art 
this no doubt was what it was. But 


true and faithful copying means true 
and faithful seeing, and true and faith- 
ful seeing means the free and inde- 
pendent use of individual faculties and 
powers of observation. 

This is the human aspect of the 
movement. A revolt of living power 
against settled law is the idea Holman 
Hunt expatiates on. In all these ha- 
rangues the same thought predominates. 
It is not so much a question of a method 
of painting, as of the assertion of 
individual freedom. We are apt to miss 
this if we dwell too exclusively on 
the artistic development of the move- 
ment. In its conception it was an 
act of emancipation, allied socially, po- 
litically and spiritually with all other 
acts of the kind which have had lib- 
erty for their object. Given success 
in the revolt, the rest would follow. 
The truthful copying of nature would 
be the immediate consequence of re- 


stored individual initiative. But still 
it would be a consequence. The first 
thing to do was to regain freedom, 


mind and will. This was 
which the movement 
started, and which cast so unmistak- 
able a glamor over its first transac- 
tions. “To me,” writes Lady Burne- 
Jones of its young Oxford disciples, 


freedom of 
the idea on 
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“that group will never grow old; still 
I see them in my mind as I did then, 
the thought of one bringing up the 
thought of others, all ardent, all filled 
with enthusiasm ‘about something or 
other.” It is the same to this day. 
These young enthusiasts have the same 
attraction for us. It is impossible to 
come in contact with minds so full of 
fresh emotion, and poetry, and ro- 
mance without being conscious of a 
strong sympathetic response. And yet 
at the same time all this ardor and ro- 
mance belong strictly to the human 
side of the undertaking. They were 
not called forth by any artistic theory, 
or technical innovation, but were in 
fact the identical sentiments which at- 
tend all great revolts against all es- 
tablished systems and tyrannies. The 
brotherhood was so fired not because 
it preached art, but because it preached 
treason. That man is greater than 
tradition and institutions, that he is to 
wield them, not they him, this was the 
idea that lay at the root of the move- 
ment and was its driving power. Scores 
sympathized with it who never under- 
stood its artistic bearing at all. Pre- 
Raphaelitism, indeed, has probably 
been on the whole less an artistic influ- 
ence than a social and political‘one. It 
has always been “advanced,” as the 
saying goes. It has always had a dem- 
ocratic tendency. It has always 
vaguely appealed to liberal instincts. 
The truth is that in basing itself on 
the idea that man is greater than tra- 
dition it was basing itself on the vital 
principle of liberalism in all ages. 
But this level of independence was 
not long maintained. Before’ the 
movement had been long in the world 
it was seen that it had only thrown off 
a present to subject itself to a past tra- 
dition. From an art with such whole- 
some, popular ideals one would have 
expected sympathy with, and direct 
treatment of, the current, everyday life 
of street and market place and village. 
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It soon appeared, however, that pre- 
Raphaelitism thought much more of, 
and was more in sympathy with, the 
thirteenth century than the nineteenth. 
It was indeed natural that medizval- 
ism should. exercise overthe pre-Ra- 
phaelites the attraction which, as we 
know, it did exercise. Rebels against 
tradition and routine, they turned by 
instinct to an age before tradition and 
routine had become _ consolidated. 
Champions of human insight and en- 
ergy, they were drawn to the epoch 
most rich in those qualities. The me- 
dizval age offered them all they 
wanted. At no other time in our history 
have our British arts and crafts shown 
such vigor and variety and been ani- 
mated by so free and democratic a 
spirit as during that age. They stood 
close to life. The boroughs and guilds 
and corporations which, with many a 
hard struggle, were asserting the rights 
and liberties of English citizenship, 
threw a corresponding robust inde- 
pendence into their craftsmanship. 
What they upheld in life they upheld 
in art. Nothing of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, no building, or sculpture, or 
earved panel or old chest or coffer, but 
says as clearly as possible that it was 
so made because it suited the whim, 
or fancy, or spiritual aspiration of its 
makers to build or carve it so. It is 
the moment in our history when “living 
power” is most visibiy present in Eng- 
lish life and art, and its effects most 
triumphantly apparent. 

This very real affinity which existed 
between medizevalism and pre-Raphael- 
itism soon made its influence felt. Hol- 
man Hunt himself had started with the 
wholesome maxim that “revivalism, 
whether it be of classicalism or of me- 
dievalism, is a seeking after dry 
bones”; and to the end he maintains 
that through his own work there runs 
“a constant negation of medisevalism.” 
That to assert this is to assert too much 
most critics will probably agree. We 
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have but to turn over the illustrations 
in his recent history of pre-Raphael- 
itism to find the medizva! influence 
visibly pervading his own style and 
methods; and that not only,.and not so 
much, in the choice of subjects as in 
a certain quaintness in treatment and 
spirit of weird romance arising from 
the habit of filling the imagination 


with images belonging to a_ past 
age. 
But whatever may have been Mr. 


Holman Hunt’s wishes in the matter, 
the issue was soon taken out of his 
hands. Rossetti’s genius, fastidious, 
scornful, intolerant of limitations and 
powerfully imaginative, was sensitive 
to the attraction of medizval _ ro- 
mance while it recoiled from all that 
was vulgar and commonplace in the 
life of his own time. In a very short 
while Rossetti had given the movement 
its distinctively revivalist turn, and 
Burne-Jones, completely dominated by 
Rossetti, surrendered himself wholly 
to this development. In Burne-Jones, 
indeed, the ascendency of medizevalism 
is incarnate. Almost a recluse, much 
weaker in character but even more fas- 
tidious in taste than Rossetti himself, 
Burne-Jones’s sympathy went out not 
to the original motive of the revolt, 
the assertion of the living power of the 
artist, but to a rapt and pensive con- 
templation of the romance of mediz- 
In this his faney steeped 
member 


val existence. 
itself and was content, and, 
as he was of a society whose watch- 
word was liberty, he soon became the 
helpless parasite of a past epoch in 
history. 

Thus scarcely was the brotherhood 
fairly under way when it seemed to 
have forgotten the impulse’ which 
originally started it. The Arthurian 
legends, or Tennyson’s adaptation of 
them to the taste of the day, tales of 
mystical lore and ancient witchcraft 
fondled and revived in the imagination 
Froissart, the Nibelung. 


of Keats, 
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stained-glass windows, Gothic choirs 
and all chronicles or fables relating to 
the darling middle ages, became the 
sources of its inspiration. This ten- 
dency to dwell on scenes begotten of 
the fancy gave rise in turn to methods 
of treatment and a choice of types ob- 
viously exotic and curious; and the 
whole movement was soon steeped in 
an atmosphere of, as it seemed to or- 
dinary people, poetic affectation and 
false sentiment. It is not indeed, with- 
out a smile that, after turning over a 
portfolio of pre-Raphaelite drawings, 
we remember that the movement which 
resulted in these mystical perform- 
ances, these symbolical details, these 
strained faces and agonized expressions 
and struggles to reproduce the roman- 
tic illusions of five hundred years ago, 
began in a resolve to break with and 
utterly cast off all that could hinder the 
artist from seeing man and nature as 
they exist in the world to-day. 

So was it with the painters. Me- 
dizvalism itself might have taught 
them that not a hankering after past 
conditions of life but a hearty accept- 
conditions is what 
makes for freedom in art. But this 
they never would acknowledge. Re- 
solvedy to begin with, to work in the 
spirit of medizevalism, they soon set 
about reproducing medizevalism itself. 
And if from painting we turn to archi- 
we shall find the same ten- 
We shall find that the 
literal reproduction of Gothic was 
brought about by the desire, in the 
first place, to revive the spirit of 
Gothic, and, in the second place, by 
the failure to perceive that in order to 
revive that spirit it was not necessary, 
or rather it was actually fatal, to re- 
vive the style itself. 

For what Ruskin chiefly loved in 
Gothie architecture was the evidence 
it everywhere affords of individual 
thought and feeling. Gothic, there is 
no need to point out, is suffused with 


ance of present 


tecture, 
dency apparent. 
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democratic vitality. A thousand de- 
tails in every niche and corner and 
capital, foliage and flowers, birds and 
animals, sculptured faces of angels and 
of saints, all testify by their variety 
of expressiveness to the vivid, personal 
interest and emotion of the builders. 
The whole structure grew under hands 
that loved the work on which they were 
engaged. In scores of passages full of 
eloquence and beauty Ruskin has dwelt 
upon this warmth of human feeling 
and free play of human effort. And, on 
the other hand, when he turns to the 
Renaissance, it is the reverse of this 
that strikes him, and his most pas- 
sionate invective is reserved for a style 
which perpetuates the dull conven- 
tionalities of classical tradition. Here 
we have the pre-Raphaelite point of 
view over again. Classical tradition in 
architecture represented to Ruskin that 
“settled law’ which was to be upset 
by the “living power” of Gothic. He 
was a revolutionist as much as any 
of them, and his fervor carried him to 
the same excess. Overcome by the ar- 
dor of his sympathy for this wonder- 
fully free architecture, he pledged him- 
self to the conviction not only that the 
spirit in which Gothic was wrought 
was the right spirit, but that the struc- 
tural formation of Gothic was the only 
perfect architectural system that ever 
had ever could exist. Arrived at 
this point he became, of course, a re- 
vivalist pure and simple. Not Burne- 
himself was more completely 
subjugated. To revive Gothic architec- 
ture itself became the aim of his 
teaching, and he soon forgot all about 
freedom in his intense desire to re- 
suscitate those forms which freedom 
had once inhabited. 

It is not necessary to estimate the 
rival styles of architecture in order to 
perceive in what respect Ruskin’s judg- 
ment was at fault. All we have to note 
is that, granting both to be all that he 
pretends, still it is the spirit in which 


or 


Jones 
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they were built which really attracts or 
repels. Stripped of its living acces- 
sories, Gothic is the vertical principle 
in architecture, and, stripped of its 
conventional accessories, Renaissance 
is the horizontal principle. There can 
be, it would seem, no reason why build- 
ings arranged on the latter principle 
should not be carried out with just as 
much play of democratic interest and 
individual initiative as those arranged 
on the former. Ruskin endeavored to 
prove that there was. He endeavored 
to prove that Gothic, a style more 
structurally complicated than any 
which has ever existed, and of which 
the proper character and effect depend 
on complication, was the natural do- 
mestic style of the people. It might 
have been thought that the mere sight 
of the cottages and farms of an Eng- 
lish landscape would have taught him 
otherwise; for the truth is that every 
perfectly simple and spontaneous form 
of building from a cowshed up, is 
built on Renaissance—that is, horizon- 
tal principles of construction, not 
on Gothic. A Renaissance church, di- 
vested of ornament, is a big room and 
nothing more; a Gothic minster is a 
trembling, wonderful equilibrium of in- 
terlacing lines woven into mutual sup- 
port. -If there is one thing certain 
about the two styles it would seem to 
be that the former must always be 
used for simple and primitive needs, 
and, in effect, it always has been so 
used. 

But indeed Ruskin himself has pro- 
vided us with the best proof that what 
he really loved, and what we all love, 
in Gothic architecture is not its con- 
structive principles, but its warm and 
living democratic spirit. The imitation 
Gothic, which he spent so much of his 
life in reviving, is every bit as cold 
and lifeless as Renaissance at its 
worst. It has indeed the same charac- 
ter, the same deadly formality and the 
sense everywhere pervading it of things 
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used conventionally. And yet in struc- 
ture it is as Gothic as anything can be. 
We have here, then, a proof of Rus- 
kin’s own providing, that structural 
principles and the spirit in which they 
are used are two separable things. 
Imitation Gothic revived the principles 
but it could not revive the spirit. It 
is impossible to catch and bottle up 
this spirit in any structural forms 
whatever. To-day it inspires one set 
of forms, to-morrow another set. You 
eatch at the forms but the spirit es- 
capes you. Ruskin caught at Gothic 
forms. He was only striking on the 
same rock as the other pre-Raphaelites. 
The delusion that by reproducing the 
things belonging to a past age you can 
reproduce the spirit which animated 
that age was the arch delusion of the 
pre-Raphaelite movement. 

There is, however, besides painting 
and architecture, another aspect of that 
movement; another field in which it 
manifested its activity. This was the 
field of craftsmanship; and it happened, 
as luck would have it, that pre-Ra- 
phaelite craftsmanship passed under the 
guidance of the man of all others best 
capable of appreciating its possibilities. 
William Morris was richly endowed 
with a quality which the other pre-Ra- 
phaelite brethren seem to have been 
curiously deficient in, yet which, at 
the same time, was essential to the 
successful carrying out of the original 
intention of the scheme. He had a 
great deal of Burne-Jones’s imaginative 
romance, and a great deal of Rossetti’s 
compelling force of character, but he 
had besides what neither of these pos- 
sessed, an ardent natural sympathy with 
human effort and human aspiration. It 
was this that made him, in a sense, the 
truest pre-Raphaelite of them all, for 
it was this that brought him most 
closely in touch with that “living 


power” which the movement set out to 
revive. 
guided. 


By this sympathy he was 
While Holman Hunt retired 
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to Palestine to foster his devotional in- 
stinct, while Rossetti ranged all his- 
tory, like a wild beast in search of the 
choicest morsels of sentiment, while 
Burne-Jones cowered in his Studio, 
dreaming of things that had never hap- 
pened in a world that never existed, 
while Ruskin raved of cusps and crock- 
ets, and cursed modern factories and 
the Great Western Railway—in a word, 
while, in one way or another, all the 
leaders of the movement seemed to 
have made up their minds to cut their 
own age and their own country, Mor- 
ris alone, divining more truly what the 
medizeval spirit consisted in, had flung 
aside all zesthetic and other squeamish- 
ness, and turned to help English crafts- 
men and English craftsmanship to re- 
gain what they had lost. 

There have been few bolder moves in 
art. By the middle of last century 
there had grown up a conception of 
art, as of literature, which was, I sup- 
pose one may say, essentially aristo- 
eratic in its character. At any rate, 
according to this conception, beauty in 
art or poetry had to consist in some- 
thing rare and far-fetched and exqui- 
site. In painting it dictated subjects be- 
yond the scope of vulgar life and ex- 
perience; in poetry this fashion dic- 
tated a language far more exalted than 
the language of ordinary mortals, to- 
gether with images, ideas and verse 
structures of an over fanciful, over 
delicate, over refined character. View- 
ing this tendency in our poetry from 
the standpoint of democracy Walt 
Whitman had attributed it to the struc- 
ture of our society, which has tended to 
identify all beauty with a kind of 
refinement and culture only attainable 
by a wealthy and leisured minority. 
This indictment of Walt Whitman is 
one which we shall some day have to 
face seriously. Here it is enough to 
point out that this aristocratic bias in 
our poetry had, early in last century, 
been heavily reinforced. Of all exam- 
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ples tending to confirm this bias, tend- 
ing to cut off poetry from life and make 
it impossible to common people, the in- 
fluence of Shelley and Keats had been 
strongest. Shelley in the imaginative 
sphere, Keats in the emotional, were 
alike in the rare and exotic quality of 
their genius. If this is what we mean 
by poetry, then it may be said at 
once that poetry is for the very few. 
On the other side, a champion had 
arisen whose influence is likely, I 
imagine, more and more to penetrate 
our literature as the years roll on. 
Breaking altogether with aristocratic 
tradition, Wordsworth asserted that 
poetry was no more than the perfected 
speech of common life and common 
people, and that its beauty depended 
solely on the direct truth and simplicity 
of its language. His own attitude 
towards nature and towards man cor- 
responded to this view of the treatment 
of his subject. He came into touch 
with reality, he came into touch with 
the things that inspired him, both in 
man and nature, in proportion as he 
approached the common, ordinary, 
every day condition of life. He is the 
only one of the poets of his day who 
ean talk of common life, of peasants 
and beggars, and shepherds, and prim- 
roses, and grass, and daisies, without 
a grain of affectation. 

What Keats and Shelley had done 
for poetry Rossetti and Burne-Jones 
did for painting. By their emotional 
and fanciful treatment of it they cut it 
off from life and made a mystery of it. 
If this is painting, then certainly 
painting is for the very few. On the 
other hand, the revolt which Words- 
worth initiated in poetry Morris ini- 
tiated in art. He was led to it by de- 
grees. Through boyhood and youth a 
conflict of aim is clearly discernible in 
him. As a child he absorbs the Wa- 
verley novels and rides about Epping 
Forest in a toy suit of armor; but hab- 
its of close observation and the in- 
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stincts of a naturalist are even then 
at work dissipating his castles in the 
air. He goes to Oxford and visits 
Amiens and Chartres, and reads me- 
dizval romances with Burne-Jones, 
and writes plaintive verses after Keats, 
and talks of founding a monastery for 
the better study of the Middle Ages, and 
a brotherhood’ to consist of himself and 
a few other young people of moon- 
struck tendencies. But this, too, passes. 
His friend Price, bred in the Black 
Country and terribly familiar with the 
forlorner aspects of industrial life, is 
the instrument of initiation into un- 
dreamt of realities. Morris’s thoughts 
turn to Factory Acts and sanitation, 
and the monastery, much to Burne- 
Jones’s chagrin, fades slowly away. So, 
too, when he leaves Oxford and enters 


on the serious business of life, the 
same conflict is continued. He ap- 
prentices himself to Street, the 


“Gothic” architect, and in painting 
submits for a space, as who did not, 
to the influence of the great Italian. 
But the antidote is again forthcoming. 
At Bexley Heath, near Upton, Morris 
had bought a plot of orchard and 
meadow land, and here he and Philip 
Webb set to work to build Red House. 
The house, built to his liking, demanded 
furniture to match, and Morris was 
soon hard at work designing tables 
and cupboards and candlesticks and 
fire-logs. 

The building of Red House, the ac- 
tual contact with bricks and mortar, 
and all the decoration and designing 
and practical superintendence of work 
which it involved, may be taken as 
Morris’s definite start in his own vo- 
eation. Henceforth vision and dream 
had no hold on him. His instinct for 
reality had brought him to the sure 
basis of actual life and actual use, 
Morris and Company, the great dec- 
orative and furnishing firm since so 
widely known, was very quietly and 
obscurely inaugurated in 1861. Prem- 
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ises were rented in Red Lion Square. 
The first floor was office and showroon, 
and the third floor workshop. A small 
kiln was built in the basement for 
firing glass and tiles, and, as the work 
grew, “about a dozen men and boys,” 
as Mr. Mackail tells us in his life of 
Morris, “came to be regularly employed 
on the premises; the boys were got 
from a Boy’s Home in the Euston 
Road; the men chiefly from Camden 
Town.” 

This was the beginning. 
went on the business increased by leaps 
One after another of the 
enlisted in the ser- 
Morris’s energy and 
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As years 


and bounds. 
handicrafts 
vice of the firm. 
enthusiasm carried all before them. He 
grappled with a decadent and somno- 
lent craft and shook fresh life into it 
as you might shake a sleepy man into 
wakefulness. If his own taste was al- 
ways tinged with medizval leaning, 
this, in his case, was of secondary im- 
portance. The significant fact about 
his endeavors was that it was directed 
to revive the inward spirit of medizval 
life. In getting down to craftsman- 
ship he had got down to craftsmen. 
Two tides within him met and flowed 
into one, and his sympathy with human 
was united to his love of art. 


was 


nature 
Henceforth he never saw the thing to 
be made without seeing the men who 
were to make it. It became part of his 
work and responsibility to rouse in the 
minds of workmen the true craftsman 
spirit. In his roughly eloquent ha- 
rangues to working men he hammers 
at his idea of what art once was to 
life, is not now, yet may some day be 
again. Art is not, for him, a hothouse 
exotic of exquisite culture, a luxury 
and an ornament reserved for the fa- 
vored few. “Art will not grow and 
flourish,” he cries; ‘nay, it will not 
long exist, unless it be shared by all 
people.” Fiercely he bewails “the sev- 
erance of art from the daily lives of 
Art was of old the crown of 


men.” 
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labor, its solace and happiness and 
honor; and all the beauty of that older 
art lay in the fact that it “was the art 
of free men”; of men free to impress 
on their work “the tokens of their 
manly pleasure.” This was the spirit 
of thirteenth eentury work. This was 
the spirit he would attempt to revive. 

From this resolve there arose, natu- 
rally and inevitably enough, those ex- 
periments in socialism on which Mr. 
Mackail lays so much stress. Mr. 
Mackail would have us believe that “to 
make socialists” became for Morris, in 
pursuance of his ideal of free crafts- 
manship, the chief aim of existence. 
We are to remember, however, that 
socialism did not seem, in the early 
eighties of last century, the remote and 
distant possibility it seems now. As 
Mr. Mackail himself points out, “the 
Social Revolution seemed then a thing 
that a few years might compass, and 
that at all events men then living rea- 
sonably hoped to However ill- 
founded that hope may appear in the 
light of later events, it certainly at that 
time existed and influenced even prac- 
tical men. Morris, preaching the gos- 
pel of free craftsmanship, found him- 
self confronted by a movement which 
seemed to be making, in life, for the 
cultivation of the needful spirit, and 
gave it his immediate support. But al- 
though he did this, his centre of grav- 
ity, so to speak, was always in art, 
never in politics. He became political 
for the moment when it seemed that 
politics were making for the end he 
had in view; but as soon as he found 
that the time was not ripe he withdrew 
from active participation in socialism 
and recurred to his own vocation. After 
all, one man cannot cover all the 
ground. Morris had his own ideas of 
what the social conditions were which 
were most likely to breed craftsmen, 
but this was an aspect of the subject 
on which it was not for him to insist, 
and to which he did not feel bound to 


see,” 
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dedicate himself. If it did not come 
one way it would come another. His 
own mission was to bear witness to the 
nature of craftsmanship, to explain its 
attraction, to call upon all who were 
within reach of that attraction; and it 
was to this, not to any form of social 
propaganda, that he was true. He 
brought art down to the common peo- 
ple, to smiths and carpenters and 
bricklayers. He showed that English 
art must have its source among these 
men, or nowhere, just as Wordsworth 
had urged that English poetry must 
have its source in the speech and lives 
of peasants and shepherds. 

And it is for this reason that, look- 
ing back to the founding of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement, we may, I think, 
say of Morris that of all the brother- 
hood he was the one who remained 
true to the original inspiration; he was 
the one who consistently and to the 
end championed what Holman Hunt 
had called “the living power in art” 
against the settled law of routine and 
convention. Himself a very Florentine 
in versatility, he knew that the vivify- 
ing principle of all art is in the end 
one and the same. That principle he 
had tracked to its beginning. Uncon- 
sciously, but with a profound philo- 
sophic instinct, he had reversed the 
normal process of development, and, 
instead of working upward from life 
to craftsmanship and so to art, he had 
worked downward from the early 
visions of art of his Oxford days to 
the working life of his own generation; 
until at last, all boyish dreams of 
achievement left far behind, his fur- 
naces and printing presses brought him 
into touch with that living labor in 
which, however marred, he recognized 
the true of all artistic 
vigor. 

There is one word more to add. Mor- 
ris’s teaching and example have inau- 
gurated a movement which endures. 
His interpretation of the pre-Raphaelite 


source 
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impulse is marked as the true one by 
its fruitfulnmess and continuity. It is 
not necessary to speak of the many 
signs of this vitality which exist to-day. 
Probably the Guild of Handicraft, es- 
tablished now for some years in the 
little Cotswold village of Camden, and 
living its own life on communal and 
co-operative lines, comes nearest to the 
full spirit of Morris’s intention. But 
in the science and art schoois and poly- 
technics, too, of London and through- 
out the country, a constant endeavor, 
with ever increasing earnestness, is be- 
ing made to carry that intention into 
effect. Two or three years ago, when 
I was writing some articles on this 
subject for The Speaker, I had occasion 
to visit several of these schools and 
polytechnics, and the impression I then 
received of youth and health and vital- 
ity of interest remains with me. I do 
not underrate the difficulties. Those 
classrooms were not without pathos. 
Pupils are often slow at learning, and 
teachers often scarcely know how to 
set about teaching. The fatal desire 
to add the decorative touch is of course 
i perpetual snare, and the self control 
that can say “perfect workmanship and 
nothing else” is rare indeed. Yet, in- 
spite of all, progress of a sort is made, 
and through all hindrances and rebuffs 
the main tenet of Morris, that the work 
is the self expression of the workman, 
is remembered, and, after every fail- 
ure, made the starting point of re- 
newed effort. Few, as yet, save those 
immediately concerned, know of the 
ever widening range of this instruc- 
tion, the interest taken in it, the char- 
acter and feeling for style it is slowly 
beginning to develop. And I daresey 
this is as well. The more kicks it 
gets and the fewer halfpence the better 
it will probably be for it. It will 
prosper, not because it is cosseted, but 
because as time goes on it must nec- 
essarily adapt itself more and more 
closely to the ideals of democratic life. 
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Such at any rate as it is, this is the 
pre-Raphaelite movement. This at least 
is the vital part of it. In the blind 
groping of our young blacksmiths and 
bricklayers iies what hope there is for 
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English art. For this is in truth, that 
“living power in art’ which the little 
band of brothers set out in such high 
spirits to discover in the year 1848, 
but which only Morris found. 

L. March-Phillipps. 
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The hunting of big game is a pursuit 
which holds a deep fascination for 
those who have a taste for it. For the 
sake of his favorite sport tke hunter is 
ready to turn his back on friends, and 
on the comforts and pleasures of civ- 
ilized life, and to go out into the wilder- 
ness, to make his home in a small tent, 
to live on hard scanty fare, to face 
loneliness, to undergo severe physical 
toil, to endure all extremes of weather, 
and to encounter cheerfully hardships, 
sickness, and the many dangers that 
the life involves. Perhaps one of the 
chief attractions that the ordinary man 
finds when hunting big game in a wild 
country like Africa is the contrast it of- 
fers to ‘the ordinary round of life. 
There is a bracing freshness and sim- 
plicity about a hunter’s life that gives 
to it an irresistible charm. It appeals 
to the primitive part of man’s nature, 
to half-forgotten instincts; it stirs feel- 
ings and qualities that have slumbered 
in the peaceful ease of modern life. 
You leave all your old worries behind 
you, you are far from the rush and 
bustle of the world, beyond the clash of 
jarring imterests, free from the petty 
wearisome problems of existence in civ- 
ilized society. Camp-life gives a rest 
to faculties worn by the routine of 
everyday existence, and it demands the 
development and exercise of qualities 
that are often too little used. It calls 


for habits of self-reliance and prompt 
decision, for stern resolution and cool 
ealculation in confronting danger, for 
the cheerful endurance of hardship, and 
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for firmness and tact in dealing with 
men. Away from conventions and 
standard methods of thought, brought 
face to face with new problems and un- 
expected situations, the hunter has to 
cultivate self-reliance and to trust in 
his own judgment. But a hunting- 
tour after big game is not only pleasant 
from the contrast it presents to life in 
the busy world; it is full of fascination 
in itself, and an expedition made in 
the uplands of British East Africa, 
where there are great tracts of empty 
country teeming with game, is an ex- 
perience that is full of delights and 
that leaves a rich. store of pleasant 
memories behind. 

There is the delight in the sense of 
free unfenced openness when you pen- 
etrate into regions invested with all 
the charm of mystery and solitude, and 
see vast stretches of country where Na- 
ture still holds sway, where there is 
no smoke of chimneys to blur the clear 
air, and where there is no made road 
to guide the wanderer. You come on 
broad expanses of plain, hard, dry 
ground, cracked and wrinkled by the 
scorching sun, and covered with a car- 
pet of coarse tufts of grass, a sea-like 
waste of yellow stubble stretching 
away on every side as far as the eye 
ean reach. Perhaps some herds of an- 
telope may be grazing in the distance, 
or a cluster of gray prickly bushes may 
fringe the banks of a stony watercourse, 
where a bare trickle joins the shallow 
pools that lie between the boulders and 
gravelly sand-islets; nothing else to 
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‘break the monotonous waste, and yet 
the very empty loneliness, the aching 
desolation, has a fascination of its own. 
Sometimes, too, the plain is beautiful,— 
in the bright glare of noonday, when it 
shimmers in the hot quivering air, and 
when sun and clouds combine to paint 
a tracery of light and shadow on the 
vast canvas; at night, when the moon- 
light softens the staring gauntness, and 
dresses the rough ground in a filmy 
garb of silver and blue; in the early 
morning, when the mists that cover its 
nakedness are shot with tints of the 
pearl, the opal, and the ruby by the 
first rays of the sun. Then you will 
march for days through bush country, 
plains, hills and valleys dotted with 
low scrub, every bush prickly, brittle, 
sapless, dusty, showing only a faint 
dried-up green in its leaves, useless for 
shade, but combining with the rest to 
throw a dark veil over the country that 
hides the features of the ground and 
blocks the view in every direction. It 
is a fatal country to be lost in,—you 
might be near camp and water and 
walk right past them—yet for the 
hunter a pleasant country invested with 
all the glamor of mystery and uncer- 
tainty. Unable to see any distance 
ahead, you are always lured on by the 
hope of a sight of something beyond 
the next bush; perhaps it will only be a 
guinea-fow] or a jackal, but there is al- 
ways the chance of spying the horns 
of a coveted antelope, or of seeing the 
massive shape of a rhinoceros looming 
through a tangle of thorn. And, ugly 
as the scrub is close at hand, the busb- 
country seen on a large scale presents 
panoramas of surpassing loveliness. 
You stand perhaps half-way down the 
side of a great basin of hills; before 
you the land falls away in huge rolling 
waves of bush-clad country, black at 
first, then dark-blue, then merging 
gradually into a soft filmy haze like 
some vast distant sea. On each side 
and behind other hills rise above you, 
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some in easy slopes, others in steeply 
soaring cliffs, scored by .ravines and 
scarred with deep gullies that stand out 
like bands of velvet against the sun- 
steeped face of the mountain. Be- 
hind the first line of hills there are 
more hills, tier upon tier, one topping 
the other, till the distant rim blends 
with the blue of the horizon. And the 
impressiveness belonging to the vast- 
ness of the scenery is enhanced by the 
knowledge that these great tracts of 
country are tenanted only by wild an- 
imals and a few wandering savages, 
and that except for a few roving hunt- 
ers the civilized world knows nothing 
of them. 

Sometimes you pass a stretch of 
open park-like country with gently roll- 
ing grassy slopes, dotted with shady 
groves in whose boughs hosts of wild 
pigeons flutter and coo, and watered by 
quiet streams flowing between banks 
where the long sweeping branches of 
graceful trees rise out of clustering 
masses of light-green jungle foliage; 
and sometimes, as you come over a 
rise, you light suddenly on the gleaming 
waters of some reed-fringed lake, hid- 
den away amid lonely hills. From the 
green swamps you hear the hoarse 
grunts of the hippopotamus; crocodiles 
are lying like dead logs, basking in the 
sun by the edge of the shore; the water 
is dotted with wild-fowl; on the sand- 
banks there is a brilliant sheet of daz- 
zling white and pink from the plumage 
of packed armies of flamingoes; and 
over the scene there broods a mysteri- 
ous air of primitive solitude and aloof- 
ness. Then you skirt dense forests 
where the ground is covered with a 
tossing welter of luxuriant under- 
growth, the tendrils and creepers twin- 
ing and inter-twining between bushes 
and plants, swarming thickly up the 
trunks of the trees, falling again in.cas- 
cades of swaying streamers, and lac- 
ing one tree to the next till there is an 
impenetrable mass of matted boughs 
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and foliage; while, above, the spreading 
branches of. the mighty forest-trees 
weave a canopy so thick that even at 
noonday there is dim twilight in the 
leafy caverns beneath. The vividness 
and richness of the many tints of 
green, the overflowing teeming chaos 
of vegetable life, the vast immensity of 
these forest-tracts, combine to place 
them among the most beautiful and 
striking pictures that wild Nature can 
offer. 

But the country is not all attractive. 
Cn the march you come on patches of 
swamp where you flounder knee-deep 
along paths of slimy, washy, evil-smell- 
ing mud, winding between high walls 
of tangled reeds that grow out of black, 
festering water; foul, noisome, un- 
healthy marshes, yet interesting in a 
way as a type of Nature in one of her 
primitive garbs. You cross lonely 
rivers, fording them breast-leep at the 
head of your men, feeling your way 
with a pole, half carried off your feet 
by the swirling current, stumbling awk- 
wardly over loose stones, sinking into 
spongy mud, and wondering doubtfully 
if there are any crocodiles near. Or if 
the water be too deep to ford, you use 
a native-made bridge, constructed by 
partially felling two trees on opposite 
banks so that their branches interlace 
across the water. Clinging with agi- 
tated hands to the branches above, you 
clamber gingerly along the swaying, 
dipping trunk, that sways and dips 
more ominously as you reach the ex- 
tremity and drag yourself on to the 
boughs of the second tree, a perform- 
ance that calls for the skill of a slack- 


wire walker and aerial gymnast. 
Sometimes you must march through 


heavy tangled jungle, where your men 


have to cut a way with axe and ma- 
chete, where tendrils and parasites trip 
your ankles, and spiky branches rend 
your clothes and scar your flesh; or you 
forge slowly through a sea of stiff high 
grass that brushes your face with no 
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gentle touch, clings to and wearies the 
legs, and sorely tries your temper. But 
beautiful or ugly, pleasant or trying, 
all this virgin country has always for 
the wanderer a mysterious charm that 
is wanting in the beauties of the more 
ordered scenery of civilized lands. 
Then there is the interest of seeing 
the native life of the country. You 
come on little villages of mud, hive- 
shaped hovels, with low burrow-like en- 
trances, set round inside a ring of 
thorn-fence, and the people throng out 
to watch you pass,—men with perhaps 
a strip of skin slung ffom the shoulder, 
earrying long-bladed spears; women 
with a waist-belt of grass and beads, 
bearing babies on their backs, and sur- 
rounded by naked pot-bellied infants 
who run shyly away on the stranger’s 
approach. Many are the types of na- 
tives you meet. Some are tillers of the 
soil; their land is green with waving 
banana-groves and high thickets of 
sugar-cane, and you see them pounding 
the juice out of the cane for their tribal 
drink, to the accompaniment of wild 
rousing chants. Others are tribes own- 
ing large herds of little hump-backed 
eattle and shaggy sheep and goats, all 
tended by boys, while the men lounge 
lazily through the days till there is a 
prospect of joining a war-party on a 
raid. Sometimes you pass a troop of 
natives on the march, going along at an 
easy swinging trot, their personal be- 
longings slung on their backs; or at a 
Government station you see a deputa- 
tion come in from a tribe, approaching 
in state, dancing wildly round with gro- 
tesque bounds and wavings of arms, 
brandishing spears and bows, keeping 
up a long-drawn-out 
strange refrain, or going through forms 
of mimic warfare, rushing at each other 
with upraised shields and lunging 
spears, and circling round if to 
strike a bliow,—all this purely in order 
to make a proper impression on the 
mind of the Government officer for the 


chorus of some 


as 




















favor they have come to seek, probably 
permission to raid some rival tribe who 
have been stealing their cattle. 

There are tribes of a coarse ugliness 
that makes their nakedness repulsive; 
others there are who are really hand- 
some, with tall, slender, muscular bod- 
ies, pleasant open faces, well-shaped 
noses and thin lips,—men who are a 
fine type of the noble savage, far above 
servility, scorning treachery or low 
cunning, anxious for open equal friend- 
ship, meeting you with a _ pleasant 
smile, and holding out their hands 
frankly for the clasp of comradeship. 
As you wander through the bush, one 
or two of these warriors may glide out 
suddenly to greet you, giving a shrill 
bird-like call to their friends, who ap- 
pear in answer to it mysteriously out of 
the depths of the bush. Led by the 
chief, usually distinguished by a strip 
of leopard-skin, the party solemnly 
gather round, and inspect your clothes 
and equipment with deep interest, en- 
deavoring to enter into conversation, 
which, owing to the absence of a com- 
mon tongue, resolves itself into ex- 
clamations by each party, and a few 
smiles and nods. Treat these savages 
fairly and honestly as men, and you 
will be helping somewhat in the great 
task of giving them confidence in the 
honesty and character of the white 
man. Often they prove extremely use- 
ful as guides in the search for game, 
and it is a wonderful sight to see the 
easy way they slip through the thick 
bush, seeming to glide rather than 
walk, moving so swiftly that you must 
often run to keep pace with them, and 
passing through thickets of prickly 
thorn without receiving a scratch, while 
you blunder along with your clothes 
caught and torn at every step. The 
fashions of personal adornment are 
often rather quaint. Some have their 
ears pierced (the hole having been 
wedged open till a hanging loop of 
flesh has formed, to which beads are 
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attached) and heads matted and 
smeared with red, slimy clay; others 
have their hair woven with the help 
of ancestors’ old hair into long greasy 
queues, into which ostrich feathers are 
stuck, and their chests garnished with 
rows of little scars to mark the number 
of their victims in battle; women have 
their arms and legs encased in heavy 
sheaths of iron-wire, a method of orna- 
mentation that combines decorative ef- 
fect with personal supervision of, and 
easy accessibility to, their most valued 
form of wealth. Often, too, the tra- 
ditions and legends of these people are 
curiously interesting, and you may hear 
strange stories of great marches from 
the far north that set you wondering as 
to their origin, and quaint fables ex- 
plaining how men were first forced to 
work, and how death first came on 
earth; and in the habits and systems 
of village-life and government of these 
primitive tribes there is an inexhausti- 
ble store for quiet research on days 
when the weather puts an end to 
marching and hunting. 

Then there is the delight in observing 
the anima! life of the country, for the 
quantity and variety of the game to 
be seen are really astonishing. Beasts 
large and small, harmless and danger- 
ous, all living amid their natural sur- 
roundings, as they have lived for cen- 
turies, in unfettered freedom,—to any 
one with a love of natural history 
they are an unfailing source of inter- 
est and pleasure. You see a_ broad 
plain thickly dotted with antelope and 
gazelle: some are heavy and ungainly 
in form; others there are with light del- 
icate limbs and daintily poised necks 
supporting prettily curved horns; and 
all, with the bright sunlight picking 
out the tints of their coats against. the 
dull hues of the grass, give life and 
movement to the loneliness and monot- 
ony of the country. Sometimes the 
beasts are found singly or in small 
groups; more often there is a large herd 
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with a wily old buck stalking arro- 
gantly among them, seemingly cunning 
enough to know that he possesses the 
most valuable horns, and taking the 
lead in swift retreat at the first warn- 
ing of danger. Magnificent is the sight 
when a herd of graceful animals, like 
the impala, scent danger; a quick 
startled jerk of the head, a few terrific 
bounds, and then the whole herd rushes 
helter-skelter over the plain, a flying 
jumbled mass of lithe leaping bodies, 
the embodiment of easy grace and ac- 
tivity. It is an endless source of in- 
terest to watch for and pick out the dif- 
ferent varieties, to recognize each type 
by its characteristic features of horns 
and skin, to mark small differences, to 
watch the beasts in their natural state, 
and to observe their movements, habits, 
and instincts, till you learn to know 
them all as old friends, from the bull- 
like eland with heavy spiral-twisted 
horns, and big wildebeest with shaggy 
head and twitching tail, to the graceful 
gazelle with daintily marked coat of 
fawn and white, and the’pretty little 
dik-dik, hardly larger than a young 
goat. 

Then there are the large herds of 
zebra, their beautiful striped skins glis- 
tening in the sunlight; the troops of tall 
ostriches, stalking proudly about with 
long peering necks and fluffy coats of 
black and white feathers; the snarling, 
yelping packs of wolfish bush-dogs; the 
slinking, cowardly, mangy hyenas; the 
little, furry-coated jackals; and the 
scuttling war-hogs and _ bush-pigs, 
armed with curved gleaming tusks. 

In the semi-twilight of the jungle you 
may catch a glimpse of the beautiful 
skin of a leopard as he bounds into 
the depths of the bush before you can 
fire; and as you cross a dry water- 
course you may stir-up a troop of lion 
from their noonday slumber, or in the 
early morning, while the land is still 
wrapped in darkness, you may hear 
their coughing grunts and deep roars 
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breaking the mysterious stillness of the 
plain. 

As you march through scrub you may 
sight a rhinoceros standing sleepily un- 
der a clump of mimosa-thorn, with the 
rhinoceros-birds keeping a watch on his 
neck; an animal so strangely blind that 
you can crawl unperceived within a 
few yards of him, yet so keen-scented 
that if he gets your wind he may come 
crashing furiously out of the bush, and 
scatter your caravan almost before you 
have realized his presence. In the big 
green reed-covered swamp there is the 
huge African buffalo wallowing in the 
mud, coming out morning and evening 
to feed in the open; he is when 
wounded perhaps the most vicious and 
dangerous of all African game. And if 
fortune is kind you may sight a big 
herd of elephant on the march, forming 
a superb spectacle with their high mas- 
sive heads, huge towering bodies, long 
white tusks, and gigantic flapping ears. 
They jog along over the plain in long 
single file, all superbly indifferent to 
everything around, trampling straight 
ahead through or over all obstacles, 
swaying their great trunks, with which 
they shoot sprays of dust over their 
backs as they go along. or sluice 
themselves with water as they splash 
through a stream. 

Then there is the infinite charm of 
the simple roving existence, of the 
openness and freshness of the primitive 
nomadic life, with the new experiences, 
new pleasures, and new trials it con- 
tains. You live face to face with Na- 
ture, with only a thin strip of canvas 
between you and the sun, rain, and 
wind; your floor is the rough earth, 
your carpet a short stubble of grass. 
No road leads past your camp, no house 
or wall blocks the view; stepping out 
from the shelter of your tent, you are 
in the midst of primeval solitude and 
vastness. Your food is mainly the 
sport of your rifle, and the knowledge 
that your dinner depends on the result 
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often gives an added zest to the hunt- 
ing. You dress to suit your conveni- 
ence, you eat when hungry, drink when 
thirsty, remembering that any spirits 
must be steadily avoided in the heat of 
the day. The irksome burdens and 
vexing troubles of life in society are 
forgotten; there is a grateful sense of 
restfulness, of relaxation from mental 
effort; yet the solitude, the aloofness of 
the wilderness give almost unequalled 
opportunities for quiet reflection and 
deep thinking, and the hard simplicity 
of the life and the necessity for self- 
reliance strengthen and brace the char- 
acter. You roam at will over the 
country, marching when you like, going 
where you like, pitching camp as the 
fancy takes you, where there is run- 
ning water and a plentiful supply of 


game. You rise in the freshness of 
early morning when the velvet sky 


above is still afire with stars, and as 
you stride along in the keen bracing air 
of the uplands, you see the gray mys- 
tery of dawn followed by the glorious 
coloring of the tropical sunrise. Then 
comes the hard physical toil of the day, 
the long march on a rough winding 
native path, or through the trackless 
waste of scrub, under the fierce stab- 
bing sun that sets the air quivering 
with heat, and wearies the eyes with 
the bright dazzling glare it casts over 
the ground. But as you trudge stead- 
ily on in the burning heat at the head 
of the caravan,—the porters strung out 
in a long ‘line, each bobbing black 
head carrying its load, a roll-tent cover, 
a case of cartridges, a box of stores— 
there is always the glamor of setting 
foot in regions far from the beaten 
track, of seeing new country opening 
out before you as you come over a rise 
or emerge from a tangled depth of 
bush, with all the interest of noting the 
general aspect of the scenery, the char- 
acter and formation of the ground, the 
features of the vegetable life, and of 
watching eagerly for any sign of game 
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in the district, and for the glimpse of 
some species of animal hitherto strange 
to you. Then after the heat and bur- 
den of the day there is the peaceful 
rest of evening when you sit quietly 
outside the tent, thinking over the sport 
that is past, planning out the course 
for the future, watching the crackling 
camp-fire whose flickering flames 
throw a ruddy light on the dark faces 
of the men as they squat round over 
their evening meal, chattering and 
singing wild rhythmical chants. All 
around them is the dense curtain of 
darkness that hangs over the land, but 
the circle of the firelight fashions you 
a snug little chamber that seems to 
shut you in from the blackness and 
loneliness of the wilderness beyond. 
But of course the main object and 
supreme joy of the life lies in the 
hunting, in matching your skill and 
cunning against those of the wild ani- 
mals of the country. There is the de- 
light of prowling about with your rifle 
in search of game. You crawl along 
the edge of a slope, peering cautiously 
over the summit to see what beasts 
may be on the plain beyond, or from 
the cover of a bush you sweep the 
valley beneath with your glasses, look- 
ing into every gully and depression, 
scanning the sea-like wastes of grass 
for a sign of animal life. You creep 
warily through the serub, moving as 
noiselessly possible, cursing the 
prickly branches, the clinging creep- 
ers, the loose stones and dry twigs that 
combine to thwart you, straining eyes 
and ears for a glimpse or a sound of a 
beast, thrilled and elated by the glori- 
ous uncertainty of the quest, never 
knowing what coveted prize may not 
be lurking in the depths of bush around 
you. Often you sight a dim shape 
hardly visible against the tangle of 
thicket, and you lie anxiously watching, 
fearing to move lest you frighten it 
away, unable to make out whether it 
is an animal you want or not, whether 
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it has any horns at all, and whether 
the horns have a good length and fine 
spread. Mere wanton killing is never 
your object; you desire only one or 
two of each kind of beast, and those 
the best specimens you can find, so 
that often it is hard to decide if the 
hardly visible animal is one of the spe- 
cies of which you have already got a 
specimen, and if its head is sufficiently 
good to make it worth possessing. Then, 
when the beast is marked down, you 
have to see what openings the direc- 
tion of the wind and the nature of the 
ground offer for a stalk; often there 
is a long patient wait in the hope that 
the animal will make some move that 
will bring it into a more favorable 
position. Then comes the long weary 
crawl, sometimes proceeding on hands 
and knees, or wriggling snake-like 
along the ground, scratched and 
pricked by the thorns and hard earth, 
making use of every bush, every dip, 
every tuft of grass, often lying for 
long periods flat and motionless till the 
startled beast is feeding quietly again. 
Perhaps you have singled out some lit- 
tle bush-grown mound as your goal, 
and arrive there after a long detour 
only to find that the animal has moved 
off or got into a position that makes an 
effective shot impossible, and the work 
has to be done all over again. But 
long patient effort is more than re- 
warded when it is crowned with suc- 
cess; there are few joys in life greater 
than the joy of a hunter when a long, 
arduous stalk has been successfully 
completed. 

_ Crowning all is the keen excitement 
of success as the beast rolls over on 
the ground. But if the shot has not 
proved fatal there is often a long chase 
after the wounded animal. Sometimes 


you can see it far away, limping pain- 
fully over the plain, or yeu may have 
to follow it by its tracks, and by a 
drop of blood here and there on a 
blade of grass or dead leaf. 


When 
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the ground is open and soft the track- 
ing is easy; but often the parched soil 
hardly shows any impress, and you 
lose the trail again and again till the 
fruitless pursuit has to be given up, 
and the mortification of failure is en- 
hanced by the knowledge that the 
beast is left to a lingering death. 

The greatest excitement, of course, 
comes in an encounter with dangerous 
game. There is the thrilling conscious- 
ness of danger when you follow a lion 
through long grass, catching only a bare 
giimpse of him as he bounds along, 
hearing now and then a sullen grow! of 
anger, but never knowing exactly 
where le is, whether still retreating, 
or lying in wait for a sudden spring 
when you come within reach. His 
tawny skin blends perfectly with the 
color of the dry grass, and the first 
clear sight you get of him may be at 
a few yards’ distance as he stands 
crouching for attack, his powerful body 
quivering with rage, his head set low 
over his chest; he looks the embodiment 
of threatening ferocity, with his fierce 
open mouth, cruel teeth, and savage 
eyes, as he snarls and growls with 
maddened fury, twitching his tail omi- 
nously, or raising it stiffly above his 
back as he does when about to charge. 
A beast fully as dangerous, and often 
harder to kill, is the buffalo. You come 
perhaps on his spoor in the midst of 
thick bush, and if the ground is at all 
soft his heavy weight and deeply- 
marked feet leave a trail that is easily 
seen. You follow it eagerly as it winds 
up and down, knowing from the fresh 
impress that the beast cannot be far 
off, your fingers itching on the trigger, 
your eyes striving to pierce the density 
of the branches around; and then, per- 
haps as you are growing weary and 
losing hope, your men suddenly scatter 
on every side, leaping like monkeys 
up the prickly bushes, and the buffalo 
crashes furiously out of the under- 
growth where you least expect to see 
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him. Thrilling, too, is the stalking of 
rhinoceros and elephant. Rhinoceros 
are usually found on the plains or in 
the more open bush, but elephant must 
often be followed in the depths of the 
forest, where the tangled foliage pro- 
duces the dim gloom of a cavern, add- 
ing a strange ghostly feeling to the 
sense of the risk that mfust be faced. 
Both rhinoceros and elephant are fur- 
nished with very thick hides and won- 
derful tenacity of life; they are very 
difficult to kill with a frontal shot, so 
that it is wise, if possible, to get the 
first shot into the brain or heart by 
creeping close up to them before at- 
tempting to shoot. The danger in- 
volved is somewhat lessened by the 
fact that they cannot see clearly over 
tifteen or twenty yards, but on the 
other hand a slight shift of wind may 
bring them charging down on you. 
You crawl onwards with wary stealth, 
watching the wind anxiously, wonder- 
ing, as you gain the cover of a tuft 
of grass, if you can ever hope to cross 
the next open patch unperceived, lying 
motionless, hardly daring to breathe 
if the animal seems to grow suspicivus, 
feeling as yeu look at his huge bulk 
that you are ridiculously puny and 
feeble, and that your powerful Express 
rifle is little more than a pop-gun, and 
longing for the moment for the crack 
of the rifle to break the silence and dis- 
solve the uneasy tension that the long 
stalk and wait can hardly fail to pro- 
duce. But the most critical and thrill- 
ing experience is the following up 
of a savage wounded beast driven 
desperate by pursuit and maddened by 
its hurt. Then risks must be taken 
and must be met by unceasing vigi- 
lance and wariness; and perhaps the 
moment may come when you have to 
face the nerve-shaking charge of the 
furious animal, when there is no time 
for thought or calculation, and your 


life depends on your capacity for in- 
stant decision, and quick and accurate 
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shooting. A successful day after dan- 
gerous game is not a day that you for- 
get; with your mind at the highest ten- 
sion, every detail of the struggle is 
stamped forever on your memory, 
leaving a picture that can be called up 
when the hunting days are long past. 
Indeed one of the greatest charms of 
the life is the store of pleasant memo- 
ries that you carry away; and perhaps 
some of the incidents and features of 
it are best enjoyed when they are 
buried in the past, for at the time there 
is often much that is unpleasant and 
trying. There is hardship sometimes, 
discomfort often; there are times when 
the loneliness and monotony become op- 
pressive, when you weary of the rough 
of the camp, and when a 
dose of fever leaves you weak 
and peevish. There are long heavy 
with blistered feet that 
make every step a torment, when the 
scorching sun parches your mouth and 
saps away your strength till you almost 
sink down with thirst and fatigue. 
Often there are black days when there 
is trouble with the men, days when 
the long careful stalk ends in blank 
failure, or when the rifle will not shoot 
straight, and the much-coveted chance 
is missed; days of bad weather when 
you are kept a fretting prisoner in your 
tent, or when you trudge wearily, 
slipping at every step, over a plain that 
the heavy rain has turned into a bog. 
But though existence is certainly not 
luxurious or easy, though there is much 
that is trying and depressing, the trou- 
bles pass and the glorious life in the 
open weaves its spell round you again. 
And in the memory-pictures you carry 
away with you al] the little worries 
and difficulties are softened down or 
effaced, and all the delights of the life 
stand out clearly in the haze of the 
past, a never-ending source of pleasure, 
yet to some extent almost a torment 
from the restlessness and unsatisfied 


cravings they arouse. Often in the 
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days to come, when the cold drizzle is 
falling, when the streets are slimy with 
mud, and the stale air heavy with 
smoke, you will think with longing of 
the wide horizons, the sunlight and 
clear air of Africa; and when chimney- 
pots and dingy walls block the view, 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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and you weary of civilized life, you 
will yearn for the unfenced openness 
of valley, hill, and plain, and sigh for 
the old roving life and the thrill and 
glamor of the hunting. Those who 
have once felt the magic spell of the 
Dark Continent do not easily forget. 
E. G. J. Moyna. 
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It was eight o’clock on a summer's 
morning, and Farmer Ellery’s hay- 
makers had duly assembled in his yard 
preparatory to setting forth for the 
field. 

The long spell of fine weather ap- 
peared likely to break up at last, and 
if the hay in the forty-acre was to be 
earried that day, every. hand was 
needed. 

The farmer, mounted on his stout 
black horse, kept a sharp look-out as 
the folk came up, and those who were 
disposed to lag and to gossip quick- 
ened their pace as they took note of his 
expression. Several things had hap- 
pened to put the master out of temper. 
One of the horses had suddenly gone 
lame, a wheel had come off the big- 
gest wagon, and what was most pro- 
voking of all, though every pair of 
was wanted, as has been 
hands was not 


hands 
said, pair of 
forthcoming. 

Old John Robbins was down with his 
rheumatism again—and was 
George Crumpler? 

“Where’s George Crumpler?” Farmer 
Ellery inquired aloud, taking a rapid 
and frowning survey of the groups who 
had surrounded horses and wagons. 

“Be Jarge Crumpler here?’ echoed an 
ofticious voice. 

And then the answer came first from 
one side and then the other. 

“I han’t seen nothin’ o’ Jarge this 
marnin’ ”; and “He bain’t here, sir—I a’ 
"low he bain’t.” 


every 


where 


The farmer tightened his reins with 
an ominous look. 

“He’s been at his tricks again, I 
suppose ?” 

While he was yet speaking a figure 
turned in at the gate and made its way 
quickly up to the “maister’’; the figure 
of a short thick-set woman in a print 
dress and sunbonnet. Drawing near 
she uplifted a round, sunburnt face, 
and laid her hand tremulously upon 
the farmer’s rein. 

“Please ye, sir, I’m sorry to say my 
‘usband bain’t so very well this 
marnin’.” 

“Oh, isn’t he?’ retorted Ellery with 
au short angry laugh. ‘“‘He’s been taking 
something that hasn’t agreed with him, 
I suppose; it’s happened once or twice 
before.” 

“He’ve had a fall,” the little woman 
nervously stammered. 

“A fall, yes—it’s not the first time 
either. Cut his head open as usual, I 
suppose?” 

The bystanders looked at each other, 
and a smothered “Haw, haw!” sounded 
here and there. 

“He fell into a ditch, once,” resumed 
Mr. Ellery, with stern sarcasm. ‘Was 
it a ditch this time, or did he chance to 
kuock himself against a wall?” 

“He tripped over a log of wood,” re- 
turned Mrs. Crumpler diffidently; and 
the laughter of the bystanders began 
afresh. 

“Here you folks,” shouted the farmer, 
raising himself in his stirrups, “what 


” 














idling about for? Be- 
idle good-for- 


are you all 
cause one man’s an 
nothing chap, are you all to lose your 


time? I’m going to make an example 
of George Crumpler, and I’ll make an 
example of every one what thinks he 
can play the fool and treat me this 
way. Stand out of my way, Mrs. 
Crumpler—you know very well, and 
George knows very well, what he has 
to expect. [ told him plain the last 
time he went drinking that if ever I 
lost another day’s work through him 
I’d send him packing. So he needn’t 
trouble himself to come here again. 
Let go of my rein.” 


But Mrs. Crumpler clutched it 
fast. 
“Please ye, sir,” she said firmly, 


“there’s no occasion for ye to be at the 
loss of a day’s work along o’ Crumpler 
bein’ laid-up—I be come to take his 
place.” 

“What,” cried Ellery, “you!” 

“E-es, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Crumpler 
with a kind of modest assurance. “I 
can work just so well as he. There’s 
nothin’ what he do do as I can’t do if 
ye’ll let me try.” , 

“Can ye drive a hayrake, then?’ cried 
the farmer, with a laugh that was half- 
fierce and half-amused. 

“Not a hayrake, no, sir,” rejoined the 
little woman after a moment’s reflec- 
tion; “I shouldn’t like for to undertake 
a hayrake—but a cart or a wagon—I 
d’ ‘low I could drive either o’ them just 
so well as anybody. And I could use a 
hand-rake or I could toss up hay wi’ a 
pitchfork.” 

“Yes, you’ve got such fine long arms, 
haven’t you?’ rejoined Ellery, eyeing 
her diminutive proportions. 

But Mrs. Crumpler was not discour- 
aged: “They mid be shart, sir, but they 
be terr’ble stroug,” she returned; “feel 
o’ them.” 

The farmer laughed again, but this 
time more good-naturedly. 

“If you was to give me a trial, sir, I 
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think you'd be satisfied,” pleaded Mrs. 
Crumpler. 

“Oh, you can try as much as you 
like,” returned the master, twitching 
the rein from her hand, and eyeing her 
with a smile that was not unkindly. “I 
don’t suppose you'll make much hand of 
it, but you’re welcome to try.” 

“Thank ’ee, sir,” she responded fer- 
vently. “What be I to do then, please, 
sir?” 

“Why, we'll try what your arms are 
made of, since you’re so proud of ’em. 
You'll find a pitchfork in that shed 
yonder. Be sprack and get it, and fol- 
low the rest o’ the folks up along.” 

He chuckled as he watched her cross 
the yard and dive into the shed, reap- 
pearing in a twinkling with a pitchfork 
as tall as herself. Having seen her 
shoulder this and hasten away with it, 
he put his horse to a trot, and presently 
forgot all about Mrs. Crumpler in at- 
tending to more weighty matters. 

The little woman’s appearance in the 
field was greeted with a shout of 
laughter; but, nothing daunted, she 
made her way to the nearest wagon. 

“I be come to lend a hand,” she de- 
clared; “I be come to take Jarge’s 
place.” 

The announcement was treated as a 
good joke; old Joe Weatherby grinned 
down at her from the wagon, while Bill 
Frisby paused with an immense bundle 
of hay poised on his fork. 

“It bain’t much of a hand what you'll 
be lendin’, Sally; I d° ’low your arms 


won’t reach much further nor a 
child’s.” 
“You'll soon see that,” returned 


Sally valiantly; then, smiling up at Joe, 
she continued, “I d’ ‘low a woman 
bain’t fit for much if she can’t take 
her husband’s place now an’ again 
when he be laid by the heels. How’s 
that to start wi’?” 

She drove the prongs of her fork into 
the nearest haycock and adroitly tossed 
n goodly truss to Joe, who proceeded 
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to spread and trample it after the rec- 
ognized fushion. “Now then, here’s 
another.” 

Sally’s fork went backwards and for- 
wards with so much speed and energy 
that Joe presently pleaded for mercy, 
announcing that she was ready for him 
before he could get ready for she. 

But Bill laughed sardonically. “It 
be all very well now the wain be near 
elpty. Bide a bit till the load do be- 
gin to grow.” 

As the hay mounted higher and 
higher, indeed, in response to the com- 
bined efforts of himself and Mrs. 
Crumpler, the poor little creature found 
the work more difficult to accomplish. 
She made strenuous efforts, holding her 
pitchfork at its extreme end, tossing 
the hay with all her strength, even 
jumping occasionally; but over and 
over again the hay tumbled down from 
her fork before she could cast it into 
its allotted place. 

“I d’ ’low ye'll have te give in,” said 
Joe, gazing down at her from his 
eminence. 

“I ’on’t then!” said Sally; and then 
she burst into tears. “I can’t!” she ex- 
plained between her sobs. “If I can’t 
do Jarge’s work the maister ’ull turn en 
off. Hesaid so. Here, I'll try again.” 

“Nay now, nay now,” said Joe, “ye 
mid have the best ’eart in the world yet 
yer arms midden’t be no longer. Tell 
"ee what—ye can be rakin’ the stuff to- 
gether, while me an’ Bill do finish this 
lot, an’ when we do bring the wagon 
back ye can take my place on it.” 

Sally dropped the apron with which 
she bad been wiping her eyes, and 
thanked him gratefully; then, exchang- 
ing her fork for a wooden rake, she 
turned herself energetically to her new 
task. 

By-and-by the wagon went creaking 
out of the field, and presently returned 
empty, whereupon Mrs. Crumpler 
proudly clambered up on it. Her good- 
will 


and energy were certainly un- 
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failing; nevertheless, she presently dis- 
covered that something more was re- 
quired for the successful loading of a 
wagon. It was very difficult to 
spread the hay evenly, and, trample as 
she might, she could not get it to 
lie as firmly as when Joe was in 
possession. 

When Farmer Ellery rode round, he 
paused for quite a long while watching 
her operations, and though Sally 
worked feverishly hard, and feigned to. 
take no notice of him, her heart beat 
so fast that she could scarcely breathe, 
and when he presently called her by 
name, she gave such a start that she 
dropped her pitchfork. 

“[ don’t think this job is altogether 
in your line, Mrs. Crumpler,” said the 
farmer. 

Sally timidly raised her eyes to his 
face, but could make nothing of it, half- 
hidden as it was by his great brown 
beard. 

“I bain’t gettin’ on so very bad, 
thank ’ee, sir,” she answered, curtsey- 
ing as well as she could on top of her 
load. “I’ll—I’ll be able to manage bet- 
ter with a little more practice.” 

“Yes, and while you’re practising my 
hay will be sliding about all over the 
field,” he rejoined gruffly. “You'd best 
get down again and give up your place 
to Joe.” 

Mrs. Crumpler meekly slid to the 
ground, and came up to the farmer, re- 
marking with an ingratiating smile 
which belied her anxious eyes, “I d’ 
"low I’m best at rakin’.” 

“I d’ "low you are. But you under- 
took to fill George’s place. I don’t 
pay George for doing boy’s work.” 

Mrs. Crumpler cogitated with a 
troubled face for a moment, and then 
her brow cleared. 

“I could come two days for Jarge’s 
one,” she cried triumphantly. “’Tis 
to be hoped he’ll be all right to-morrow 
and able to do his work, but I'll come- 
up that way, sir, if ye’ll let me.” 
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“Well, you’re a plucky little soul, I'll 
say that for you,” remarked the 
farmer, more good-naturedly than he 
had yet spoken. “There, get your rake 
then.” 

Mr. Ellery’s words of eulogy were re- 
peated by many voices when the men 
assembled at the dinner hour in the 
shady corner near the pool. Mrs. 
Crumpler elected to go home for that 
meal, remarking cheerfully that she 
thought Jarge would be pretty well his- 
self by that time, and would be lookin’ 
out for a bite o’ summat. 

“Maister hissel’ did tell her she was 
a good plucked ’un,” said Bill, “and so 
she be. I d’ ‘low there bain’t many 
’7oomen as ‘ud gie theirselves all that 
trouble for a chap like Jarge.”’ 

“I could wish my missus ’ud take a 
leaf out of her book. There, the way 
the ’ooman do go on if I do take so 
much as the leastest drap.” 

“My wold ’ooman wouldn’t put her- 
self out for I neither,” said another. 

As they sat and watched the retreat- 
ing figure of Mrs. Crumpler hastening 
across the field, they felt themselves 
more and more injured, and were dis- 
posed to vent their grievances on their 
own womenkind, who presently ap- 
peared to minister to them. 

“A few spuds,’ remarked Bill, dis- 
contentedly prodding at the little basin 
from which his wife had just removed 
the cloth. “A few spuds and hardly so 
much grease to ’em as ‘ll m’isten ’em. 
We've a-had a little ’ooman among us 
to-day as could show ’ee summat, my 
dear.” 

“A ‘ooman!” cried Mrs. Frisby, in- 
stantly on the alert. 

“Oh, e-es,” responded Bill, shaking 
his head. “A ’ooman as knowed sum- 


mat of the duties of a wife, didn’t she, 
Ed’ard?” 

“Jist about,” said “Edard” with his 
mouth full. 

“A ’ooman what come down to take 
her husband’s place along o’ his bein’ a 


bit drinky to-day an’ not able to work. 
She did come to the maister so bold as 
a lion, an’ she did say, ‘Here be I, so 
well able to do a day’s work as he’— 
didn’t she?” 

“Ah!” put in Joe, raising his head 
from a mug of cider which had just 
found its way into his hands, “an’ 
when she did find she couldn’t get on so 
fast as us menfolks, she says to mais- 
ter, ‘I can do two days’ work then,’ 
says she, ‘to make up for it.’ That’s a 
‘7ooman!” With a further shake of the 
head as a tribute to the absent Mrs. 
Crumpler, Joe applied himself to the 
cider-mug again, but this last remark 


was taken up by several of his 
neighbors. 

“That’s a ’ooman, indeed,” they said, 
and every man _ whose  better-half 


chanced to be in attendance looked re- 
proachfully at her as he spoke. 

“Well, I’m sure,” exclaimed one irate 
matron, catching up her empty basket, 
“she must be ‘a wonderful faymale 
whoever she mid be, but I'd like to 
know who looks after the house while 
she be traipsin’ about i’ the fields. Some 
folks has one notion o’ dooty an’ some 
has another. To my mind it’s more 
a ’ooman’s duty to see to things at 
home—to get her husband’s dinner an’ 
that——” 

“There, ’tis just the very thing what 
she’ve gone home-along to do,”’ shouted 
Bill. 

“An’ so tired as the creature was, too, 
wasn’t she?” said somebody. 

“Ah! that was she,” rejoined some- 
body else. “There she was fair wore 
out. The prespiration was a-pourin’ 
down her face. ‘Sit down an’ rest, do, 
my dear,’ says I. ‘No,’ says she, ‘I 
must run home so quick as I can to get 
my Jarge’s dinner.’ ” 

“Jarge!” says Mrs. Frisby with with- 
ering scorn, “Jarge! It'll be that poor 
little downtrod Mrs. Crumpler they be 
all keepin’ up such a charm about,” she 
explained contemptuously to her neigh- 
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bor with the basket. “Mrs. Crumpler— 
that poor little plainfaytured——” 

“Handsome is as handsome does,” in- 
terrupted Bill; “1 d’ ’low Jarge do think 
Sally hasn’t her match i’ th’ world.” 

“You be a plucky little ‘ooman,” 
chanted old Joe, gazing maliciously at 
the crestfallen assemblage of matrons; 
“them was Farmer Ellery’s words: a 
plucky little ’ooman. Be there any 
cider left——?” 

“Just a little,” said Bill. 

“Hand it here, then,” cried Joe with 
a virtuous air; “we'll drink Mrs. 
Crumpler’s health.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Frisby, turning 
away with an indignant air, I wouldn’t 
like to have Mrs. Crumpler’s con- 
science, however plucky she mid be. 
A body would have thought ’twas bad 
enough to have a drunken husband 
wi’out teachin’ other folks to get into 
bad ways. Drink her health, indeed! 
Somebody did ought to speak to her.” 

The suggestion was warmly taken up, 
and a select deputation of three imme- 
diately turned their steps in the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Crumpler’s cottage. 

The matron with the basket, one Mrs. 
Dewey by name, had volunteered to be 
spokeswoman; but she stopped short in 
the open doorway conscious of a cer- 
tain diffidence, for Mr. Crumpler, very 
pale in complexion and watery about 
the eyes, was up and seated in his el- 
bow-chair by the fire. 

Sally, who with a flushed and tired 
face was making hasty preparations for 
dinner, turned as Mrs. Dewey paused 
on the threshold, and smiled cheerfully. 

“Come in, do, Mrs. Dewey, I haven’t 
a minute to shake hands—lI be terr’blie 
busy. ‘There, my poor husband did 
have a accident last night, an’ I be 
takin’ his place in the hay-field.” 

“So we heared,” rejoined Mrs. Dewey 
sedately. 

She stepped in, followed by Mrs. 
Frisby and Jenny Weatherby, the re- 
maining member of the deputation, a 
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spinster with a father just as trouble- 
some as anybody else’s husband. All 
took their seats in response to a hurried 
wave of Mrs. Crumpler’s hand. 

“Oh, ye’ve heared!” said Sally, look- 
ing from one to the other with a some- 
what awkward laugh. 

“E-es,” said Mrs. Dewey, “we've 
heared. An’ we did hear the cause 0’ 
your doin’ it, too.” 

“Oh, an’ did you?” said Sally. 

Mr. Crumpler cleared his throat in 
an absent-minded kind of way, and 
looked abstractedly at the fire. 

Mrs. Frisby, after waiting a second 
or two to see if Mrs. Dewey would take 
the initiative, shot a severe glance in 
his direction, and then addressed her- 
self to his wife, who with symptoms of 
gathering irritation not unmixed with 
perturbation was now laying the table. 

“E-es, Mrs. Crumpler,” she said, in 
a loud, clear voice, “me and Mrs. 
Dewey an’ Jenny Weatherby there, us 
felt it our dooty to step up an’ say a 
word or two to ye about it. ‘Tis terr’- 
ble bad example what you’ve a-been 
a-givin’ to-day, Mrs. Crumpler.” 

“Bad example!” gasped Sally, clap- 
ping down the tumbler which she had 
been ostensibly polishing and whisking 
round sharply. 

“Well, I don’t know what else you 
can call it,” put in Mrs. Dewey indig- 
nantly. “I’m sure the men is hard 
enough to manage at the best o’ times, 
an’ when a ’ooman like you goes en- 
couragin’ of ’em in their bad ways an’ 
wickedness, ’tis a shame and a dis- 
grace, Mrs. Crumpler.” 

“A public shame, so ’tis!” exclaimed 
Jenny. 

Sally turned quite pale: 

“Why, what have I done?” she cried. 

“Done!” echoed the deputation in 
chorus. 

“What have I done?” repeated Sally, 
with a stamp of the foot, and raising 
her voice so as to drown the outcry. 
“When my husband found hisself onfit 
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to do his work this mornin’ I went out 
an’ did it for en, so as Maister shouldn't 
turn en away.” 

“Ho, yes,” said Mrs. Dewey, folding 
her arms, “that was what you done; 
we all knows that well enough. You 
was a-boastin’ an’ a-braggin’ of it loud 
enough, I’m sure, settin’ yourself up an’ 
tryin’ to make every man o’ the place 
discontented and upset.” 

“Me!” exciaimed Mrs. Crumpler in- 
dignantly. “I’m sure I never opened 
my mouth to get a-boastin’ or anything 
o’ the kind.” 

“Oh, didn’t ye!’ retorted Jenny. “I 
heared my father say as you went an’ 
offered Maister to do two days’ work 
to make up for one your husband had 
a-lost through bein’ drinky.” 

“Well,” rejoined Sally, whose blood 
was now up, “that wasn’t boastin’.” 

“'Twas a-settin’ yourself up above 
the rest of us and a-puttin’ notions into 
the men’s heads what be bad enough 
as ’tis,” cried Mrs. Dewey. 

“Why, they’ll all be expectin’ of 
us to do the same,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Frisby, “to be sure they will. The very 
next time Frisby gets drunk he’ll up 
and ax me, as like as not, why I don’t 
do his work for en, same as Sally 
Crumpler.” 

At this point, Mr. Crumpler, whose 
shoulders might have been observed to 
heave during the last few moments, 
suddenly pushed back his chair and 
burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Well done,” he cried. “Well done, 
Sally. Id’ ’low there bain’t a man in 
the place but what envies me.” 

Thereupon the deputation 
upon him as one woman. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?’ 
asked Mrs. Dewey. 

“You did ought to want to go and 
hide your head,” exclaimed Jenny. 

“Sich a man as that didn’t ought to 
look honest folk i’ th’ face,” remarked 
Mrs. Frisby witheringly. 

But Jarge laughed on, eyeing the 


turned 
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three the while with so quizzical an air 
that they were positively discomfited. 
Finally he rose and made his way to 
the door—walking quite straight by the 
way—and politely requested the ladies 
to step out. 

This they did, overturning a chair or 
two in their hasty passage. 

Jarge closed the door, but, apparently 
struck by a sudden thought, opened it 
again and thrust his head through the 
aperture. 

“I bain’t ashamed o’ myself, good 
souls,” shouted Mr. Crumpler after the 
retreating figures, “but I tell ye what— 
I be jist about proud o’ my little 
*ooman.” 

Mrs. Crumpler remained, however, 
somewhat discomposed by the recent 
event, and when she took her way field- 
wards again, it was with a downcast 
countenance. Jarge would have ac- 
companied her, but for the fact that 
though he had regained control of his 
legs and could speak with comparative 
clearness, he continued to see double. 

“An’ that mid be a bit awk’ard wi’ 
so many harses about,” he confided to 
Sally. 

Moreover, the wound in his head was 
sufficiently painful to make a further 
rest advisable. Sally set forth there- 
fore alone, feeling tired and miserable 
enough. She was the most modest lit- 
tle creature in the world, and was filled 
with dismay at the notoriety she had 
so suddenly acquired. As the afternoon 
advanced she shrank more and more 
into her shell, for if the ill-will of the 
women had vexed and perturbed her, 
the boisterous admiration of the men 
annoyed her almost beyond endurance. 
The rough jests, the officious offers of 
aid, the loudly expressed praise were 
equally obnoxious to her. It was 
with unbounded relief that she saw the 
last wagon loaded, and prepared to de- 
part from the field. She had shaken 
out her skirts, and was in the act of 
straightening her sunbonnet when she 
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found herself suddenly seized from be- 
hind, and almost before she realized 
what was happening, was hauled by 
a dozen strong grimy hands on to the 
apex of the piled-up hay and there 
enthroned. 

“Three cheers for the Queen o’ the 
Day!” shouted some one, and the cry 
was taken up by a score of lusty voices. 

“Three cheers for the best wife in 
Riverton!” 

“Let me down,” gasped Mrs. Crump- 
ler faintly; but an extra pair of horses 
had been harnessed to the wagon, and 
it was now rumbling forward at what 
seemed to her a dangerously rapid rate. 

There sat the poor little woman on 
her sweet-smelling throne, the reluctant 
centre of all eyes, while the wagon 
went out of the field and down the vil- 
lage street surrounded by a shouting 
band of haymakers. Outraged matrons 
stood in the doorways raising indignant 
eyes to Heaven, delighted children ran 
after the convoy, adding their shrill 
voices to the chorus; last of all Jarge 
Crumpler himself, startled by the out- 
cry, made his way to his own gate just 
as the triumphal procession drew up 
before it. 

“Three cheers for the best wife in 
Riverton!” shouted Bill Frisby; and 
“Hooray, hooray!” cried the bystanders. 

Jarge himself, infected by the enthu- 
siasm, shouted “Hooray” too, just as 
little Sally, very red in the face, came 
sliding down from the wagon. 

As she heard him she stopped for a 
second, threw a reproachful glance at 
him, and then, 2tsting into smothered 
sobs, hurried into the house. 

After a pause of bewilderment he 
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hastened after her, while the haymak- 
ers, with a farewell cheer, continued 
their progress at a more leisurely pace, 
with a dozen children clinging to the 
tailboard of the wagon, and one or two 
of the more adventurous on to the load 
itself. 

Sally was crouching behind the door 
with her apron over her head, sobbing 
as if her heart would break. 

“Missus!” said Jarge, becoming quite 
sober all at once, and seeing only the 
very distinct outline of one little sor- 
rowful figure. “Missus!—little ’ooman!” 

Sally jerked down her apron and 
gazed at him with eyes that were fierce 
through their tears. 

“You did ought to be ashamed o’ 
yourself,” she cried brokenly. 

Jarge looked down at her ruefully 
and drew a long breath: 

“Well,” he said, “I d’ ‘low I be!” 


He repeated this statement on the fol- 
lowing morning when he presented 
himself to Farmer Eliery, humbly peti- 
tioning that his fault might be over- 
looked, and promising to work an hour 
or two “extry” every day to make up 
for the time which had been lost. 

“For I shouldn’t like my missus to 


come out a-workin’ any more,” he 
explained. 


The farmer looked at him sharply, 
grunted, and finally agreed. 

“I'll give you another chance,” he 
said, “but I don’t know how long you'll 
keep straight.” 

“I be a-goin for to turn over a new 
leaf,” said Jarge firmly, and to every 
one’s surprise he actually did. 

M. E. Francis. 
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A NOVEL COMPLAINT. 


There are six books from the library 
lying at the present moment on my 
drawing-room table. No doubt some of 
them come from the “Times,” some per- 
chance from “Smith’s” or ““Mudie’s” or 
“Boots’,” or the “Book-lovers”; perhaps 
even from the London Library, since 
it also disseminates novels over the 
countryside at large. 

For these six books are all novels; 
and, after my evil custom, I have 
just been looking at their last pages 
to see what they are about, and gauge 
the probability of their affording me 
amusement. 

Ye heavens above! 
gives my treasure trove. 

The first ends with these words— 
“She flung her arms about his neck. 
‘Oh how I love you’ she cried.” 

The second finishes thus, briefly, 
baldly—* ‘Kiss me’ she said, and their 
lips met.” 

Number three, while varying the 
tempo, harps upon the same string— 
“*You may kiss me if you like’ she 
said.” 

Number four returns incontinently, 
and almost without change, to number 
one—Her arms were round him in an 
instant. ‘Oh Benedict!’ she murmured, 
‘how much I love you.’” 

The fifth, in which the man speaks, 
is naturally a trifle more ambiguous 
and delicate in treating of the same 
subject—“And so at last, my dear and 
only love, the bride has come home.” 

Number six ends the series by a dual 
or stereoscopic view of the same inter- 
esting theme—“With their arms around 
each other, and their lips meeting, they 
felt,” &¢c., &c. 

Now to begin with it is impossible 
not to admit that the last formula is 
distinctly the most decorous. The “cri 
féminin,” indeed, of the first four end- 


The following 





ings, finds scant fig leaf under the 
somewhat stilted masculinity of num- 
ber five; in which, however, the men- 
tion of a bride, and therefore by impli- 
cation of a wedding, does go some way 
towards mitigating the abandon of the 
precious, passionate, and womanly ap- 
peals for kisses. 

Yet in all seriousness what does it 
mean? Is life—especially for human 
beings of my sex—nothing but a final 
smacking of the lips? Or are we novel- 
writers at fault in thus presenting life 
to our readers? 

One or the other it must surely be, 
since in sober and honest truth, this is 
what happened to me the twenty-fourth 
day of February nineteen hundred and 
six of this year of grace; and that too 
without any premeditation or prepara- 
tion or selection on my part. 

The six books still lie on the draw- 
ing-room table to be read of all. Of 
the schoolgirls, the daughters, the 
young servants, whilst I in my writing- 
room look with lack-lustre eyes on my 
world and wonder if as a writer I also 
am knave or fool? 

It cannot be that life is founded and 
built upon kisses, for what then of 
that life beyond in which we are ex- 
pressly assured that there is not even 
any prosaic marrying and giving in 
marriage? If that be so, how fright- 
fully dull it will be for us women who 
have been brought up to worship love 
in this very concrete fashion. For 
though I am not by any means deny- 
ing that the love of these various young 
women with all-embracing arms and 
a facility for kisses may have been 
absolutely abstract and ideal and 
high-toned, the method adopted for its 
expression is—well! open to miscon- 
struction. 


Yet with such a view of life as this 
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positively permeating all our liter- 
ature, we are treated to newspaper dis- 
cussions as to the fitness of this or that 
book for the perusal of the jeune per- 
sonne. Now I am confident, from the 
glance I gave through each and all of 
the six novels I am indicting, that 
every one of them in every way 
would have been passed as suitable to 
the young even by the lady who not 
long ago in one of these discussions 
exclaimed against the impropriety of 
“Miss F. A. Steele’s (sic) lurid Indian 
society novels”! (I may mention in 
passing that the only portion of this 
criticism which made me wriggle was 
the epithet “society.” I do not consider 
it parliamentary—especially after the 
late General Election.) 

Undoubtedly all these six novels 
were almost super-moral; and so I am 
left staring out from my writing-room 
window on a perfect paradise of sea 
and hill and wood and field and sky in 
which there is no sound of kissing, to 
wonder how it comes that the woman’s 
world is so fulfilled with it! 

For it is. The women are the great 
novel-readers. It is for us that the 
novels are written, printed and pub- 
lished; and yet, only the other day, I 
was told by a great firm which wished 
to commission my work, that the only 
thing “our readers care for is a bright 
love story preferably set in the British 
Isles.” 

Preferably set in the British Isles! 
Is love then a home manufacture in 
favor of which a preferential tariff is 
imposed by Liberal and Conservative 
women alike, and does this love for a 
love story lurk alike in the Primrose 
League and the Woman’s Union? 

It would be interesting to find this 


out; to see if principle had any- 
thing to do with ‘this desire for 
kisses. 


To be serious. Why should it be nec- 


essary to end a novel with them? Why, 
tragedy, 


if the writer hanker after 
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should the absence of kisses be deemed 
the most direful of human troubles? 

“Kill the coo!” said little Elizabeth 
Lindsay to her sister Lady Anne when 
the latter appealed for help in “finding 
a fifth sorrow in four lines” wherewith 
to oppress the heroine in “Auld Robin 
Gray.” So after Jamie had gone to sea 
and the father had broken his arm and 
the elderly lover had come a-courting 
and the mother had fallen sick the 
“coo” was solemnly “stown awa’.” 

Possibly, indeed probably, this latter 
woe affected the family far more than 
did even Jamie’s ill-advised return; for 
to be frank, love though gratifying is 
not a satisfying diet, while milk is. 

Yes! there are many more troubles 
for a women than lack of love. The 
lack of children is one. It is the great- 
est of all tragedies, and yet what novel 
really portrays it? But then in the 
ordinary love-story children are almost 
indecent. Is it great wonder then that 
the majority of our girls of all classes, 
educated to end womanhood’s experi- 
ence at their lover’s first or last kiss, 
should make such uncommonly bad 
mothers that every educational archive 
is full to the brim with such phrases 
as “starving children,” “perfect hells 
of home”? 

It is no wonder atall. Better a thou- 
sand times the Eastern formula “The 
woman is born with her first child” 
rather than our Western saying “It is 
better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all.” 

Nevertheless, I shall be informed, the 
old old story will be retold and retold 
until the world’s end. 

It will, indeed! It is—with damn- 
able iteration. 

Some years ago I was asked to write 
a play. It was to be something really 
original; but close questioning as to the 
plot revealed a settled conviction on the 
part of a very great impresario that the 
motif should be the effect of a good 
woman’s love in redeeming a bad man. 
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Naturally I passed. To make such a 
theme original would require a more 
able pen than mine. 

And yet I have no doubt it might 
have pleased the thousands, the mil- 
lions, who day after day titillate their 
own emotions by reading the narra- 
tions of the way of a man and a maid. 

For it comes to that in the end. De- 
spite Girton, despite Lady Margaret’s, 
despite all the colleges and schools set 
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in the British Isles, a “bright love 
story” is the most paying literature for 
women. 

Perhaps this is inevitable; without 
doubt it is natural. But it is not nat- 
ural that any of those six phrases culled 
from the last pages of those six novels 
should in deed or in truth be the end- 
ing of love, should be in any way a de- 
scription of the culminating glory of 
womanhood. 


F. A. Steel. 





QUEEN VICTORIA OF SPAIN. 


The extraordinary interest aroused 
by the marriage of Alfonso XIII. and 
Princess Victoria Eugénie has been of 
the kind usually accorded to an iso- 
lated phenomenon; but, in point of fact, 
Anglo-Iberian marriages have been nu- 
merous, and the present alliance merely 
bridges a gap in a marital chain which 
reaches back through seven centuries 
of history to a period when Spain was 
not yet Spain, and the consolidation of 
the United Kingdom was regarded as a 
prospect beyond the pale of practical 
politics. From Eleanor, second daugh- 
ter of Henry II., descended a stream of 
Royal English blood, which mixed with 
the blood of Castile and Leon until the 
two kingdoms were united under Ferdi- 
nand III., Henry II.’s great grandson. 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Edward L., and 
Henry VIII. all married Spanish wives; 
Queen Mary a Spanish husband. In 
1371 John of Gaunt took the eldest 
daughter of Pedro the Cruel, and 
claimed by right of his marriage with 
her the title of King of Castile, later 
giving his daughter Catharine to the 
actual King Henry III. of Castile. The 
name of John of Gaunt is as closely 
connected with the royal history of 
Portugal as with that of Spain, since 
his daughter Philippa became the wife 
of John IL, and gave birth to Prince 


Henry the Navigator. It was this half- 
English Prince and inheritor of the 
English maritime instinct whose expe- 
ditions of discovery prepared the way 
for the glorious voyages of Da Gama 
and Columbus. There is more than 
common interest in recalling these alli- 
ances, for it is difficult to avoid spec- 
ulating as to the possible effect of the 
young Queen Victoria’s marriage on the 
destiny of her adopted country, and the 
instances here quoted are sufficiently 
remarkable to suggest that that effect 
may be very great. 

The new queen seems to have been 
specially marked out for her adopted 
country by circumstance. As a child 
she became a god-daughter of Spain, 
as represented in the person of the ex- 
Empress Eugénie of France, which 
fact alone would have gone far to en- 
dear her to the Spanish people, in 
whom the sense of nationality as a 
family relationship is highly developed. 
Apart from this, her Majesty is com- 
mended to the Spaniards in two ways 
—by her personality and by her nation- 
ality. It is difficult to convey to Eng- 
lish readers the peculiar fascination 
which the young queen exerts over her 
new subjects by either right. Opinion 
in Spain has been quietly but steadily 
veering in favor of England for some 
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years past. This feeling, it should be 
noted, has not sprung from the mar- 
riage; it was in existence before King 
Alfonso made his visit to England, but 
the choice of the young monarch has 
confirmed and strengthened it to a re- 
markable degree. One of the finest 
elements in the Spanish national char- 
acter is its power of admiration for a 
form of greatness wholly different from 
itself. No Spaniard commits the fault 
—only too well known here—of placing 
another country higher than his own. 
The Spaniard is the most perfect 
gentleman and the most unwavering 
patriot in the world, and he would 
scorn to acknowledge that Spain, 
though unfortunate, is anything but 
great in his eyes; and it is perhaps this 
feeling of complete security in the 
worth and dignity of his own race 
which permits him to regard England 
and the Empire with a respect but lit- 
tle removed from awe. We and our 
life are to him the very embodiment of 
mysterious power, and the princess who 
comes from us he accepts as a veritable 


princess of romance. As a _ royal 
daughter of the impregnable British 
Empire the new queen will ‘receive 


homage as profound as was ever ten- 
dered by Elizabethan courtiers to the 
Virgin Monarch; and the conquest will 
be completed on the human side by the 
naturalness and high spirits of the 
laughing, handsome girl who has borne 
the inconveniences of a public courtship 
with perfect grace and good humor. 
Both as princess and as woman she 
will naturally gain in popularity 
by the fearless manner in which she 
bore Thursday’s ordeal of attempted 
assassination. 

Despite this incident, the auguries are 
good, and a happy touch has been 
given to them by the generous impulse 
which led the newly arrived princess 
to ask for the repeal of a sentence of 
death passed on a malefactor. In this 


country the act of kindness would have 
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borne another appearance, and it is 
more than doubtful whether such a re- 
quest, if made, would receive the con- 
sent of a Government or the approval 
of the public; but in Spain it was em- 
phatically the right thing to do, and 
failure to ask for the pardon would 
have created an indefinable sentiment 
of superstitious distrust. If youthful 
hopes and good intentions could make 
a nation prosperous, Spain would in- 
deed have cause for congratulation. 
With the passage of every year the 
growing intelligence and decision of 
Alfonso XIII., together with his innate 
kindliness of heart, which has no need 
to grow, have added to the strength of 
the dynasty; and now that the arrival 
of a queen is to give Madrid a Court 
life which will be full of zest and ac- 
tivity, there is every possibility that 
the capital will throw off the intellec- 
tual lethargy which has long set a par- 
tial blight on its functions. It is su- 
perfluous to remark that a succession 
of miracles in tact will be required 
from Queen Victoria in order to direct 
the awakening enthusiasm for things 
English and assimilate it to Spanish 
life. Nothing would be easier for a 
queen in such a position than to mis- 
take the loud adulation of a Court set 
for the genuine opinion of the country; 
but into that painful error a princess 
of our royal house is the least likely 
to fall. 

To knit the friendship of Spain and 
England is henceforward the task of 
our royal ambassadress, and it is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that real success 
will attend efforts conducing so much 
to British interests. There may be 
those in this country who are inclined 
to place a low value on the friendship 
of Spain; but no shrewd politician will 
be found among them. Nothing could 
be more near-sighted than to estimate 
Spain’s whole power by the dowry she 
can bring to our ailiance. Granting 
that this in arms, men, ships, finances 




















and prestige is not of the highest rank, 
the equation does not end here. Spain 
has in her geographical conditions an 
asset which might conceivably prove of 
surpassing value to a friend; there is 
no country in the world, furthermore, 
whose interests clash less with ours. 
Nor would the advantages of a mutual 
understanding be limited to the actual 
resources of the country. The Spain 
of to-morrow ‘will, it is probable, be 
very different from the Spain of to-day. 
The Spaniards are not a disgraced and 
cowed people, sullenly acquiescing in 
The Outlook. 
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their fall; they are a race of extraordi- 


nary potentialities. In the mass they 
may flash into fire as suddenly as the 
Spanish teamster bursts from cold in- 
difference into fervid eloquence. From 
Texas to Cape Eorn an Empire of Re- 
publics still maintains a constant inter- 
change of thought with the Peninsula. 
Upon this great field, what might not 
be the influence of a _ recrudescent 
Spain? The question is at least worth 
pondering, now that there is a definite 
probability of that influence taking an 
English tinge. 





THE DREGS OF THACKERAY.* 


This book contains a number of arti- 
cles reprinted from the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, in which they appeared 
about the year 1843. Mr. Garnett 
thinks he recognizes Thackeray’s hand 
in them, and most people who know 
Thackeray well will probably agree 
with him; at least about the majority 
of them. One or two, as, for instance, 
the review of Gutzow’s Letters from 
Paris, seem too dull and flat for Thack- 
eray—Mr. Garnett thinks that the editor 
or some one else has interpolated some 
political reflections into the Gutzow Re- 
view—and in none of them is the writer 
so much at his ease, so full of allusions 
and pretty turns of phrase, as Thack- 
eray was in his best journalism. But 
the fact that the articles appeared anon- 
ymously in a review of some solemnity 
would account for this. Also, per- 
haps, Thackeray was a little tired or a 
little bored when he wrote most of 
them. At any rate, if they are gener- 
ally accepted as his work his reputation 
will not be advanced by their publica- 
tion. Some writers do their best anon- 
ymously. Others seem to be off their 
guard and betray the weaknesses of 


*“The New Sketch Book.” W. M. Thack- 
eray. Edited with an Introduction by Robert 
8. Garnett. London: Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d. 





their minds as they never would in 
signed work. 

These essays, though often rather se- 
rious in manner, are also often curi- 
ously trivial and narrow in thought to 
have come from a writer of Thack- 
eray’s power and reputation. Most of 
them are about French writers or 
French subjects; and, as Mr. Garnett 
remarks, at the time when they were 
written England and France were not 
good friends, nor were the writers of 
either country disposed to think well of 
the writers of the other. Yet, making 
allowance for national prejudices, it 
still seems strange that Thackeray 
should have been moved mainly to rid- 
icule by the great French romantic 
writers. It is easy to make fun of 
Victor Hugo, and he often deserves it, 
yet you would get no idea from Thack- 
eray that he was anything but a figure 
of fun, a preposterous “Mossoo,” with 
a streak or two of perverse genius. 
Thackeray never seems to get the cari- 
cature of a Frenchman out of his mind, 
the figure with a large bow tie, an enor- 
mous flat-brimmed top hat, peg-top 
trousers, shrugged shoulders, and hands 
spread out in gesticulation. When a 
French writer like Guy de Maupassant 
never gets beyond the lean English 
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miss, hissing “schoking” between her 
long front teeth, we wonder that a 
clever man can be so foolish; but 
Thackeray was more than clever, and 
had no right, therefore, to be foolish. 
He was a great man, but not great 
enough to talk about Hugo or Dumas, 
or George Sand or Balzac as if they 
were amusing but mischievous mon- 
keys. He does this kind ef thing in 
the Paris Sketch Book. He does it 
rather more solemnly and dully in the 
articles from the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view. At times, indeed, he is even in- 
clined to cant a little; to thank God 
that he is not a wicked Frenchman, 
and does not make his living by writ- 
ing tales of blood and lust like Dumas. 
He will not believe that any French- 
man can ever be really serious, or ever 
has a right to talk about the great mys- 
teries of life. It is true that Hugo 
and Dumas sometimes talked solemn 
nonsense; but might not some of the 
solemnities of Carlyle or Ruskin seem 
nonsensical to a Frenchman? “It can’t 
hold many things together, or remem- 
ber its own creations too long, that 
wool-gathering, big-browed 
poet’s head.” That is how Thackeray 
writes of Victor Hugo. Well, if a 
Frenchman wrote so of Tennyson we 
should see something indecent in it. 
To lesser French writers Thackeray is 
sometimes merely rude. A man called 
Michiels wrote an absurd book about 
England, and Thackeray ends up his 
review of that book by calling Michiels 
a liar about six times over. “The man 
tells lies so audaciously,” he says, “that 
his very statement of having been in 
England may be discredited simply be- 
cause he himself has advanced it.” 


rambling, 


Well, it is pretty plain that M. Michiels 
had a lively fancy; but would Thack- 
eray have reviewed any English book 
about France in Such terms? 

The fact is, he was irritated with the 
French generally, like most Englishmen 
of his time, and, misled by that irrita- 
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tion, he wrote no more wisely than 
stupider men. There is nothing that 
leads a writer more astray than irrita- 
bility, nothing that produces easier 
copy at the moment or worse creden- 
tials to posterity. Thackeray, unfortu- 
nately, was a very irritable man. The 
little meanesses of men were like the 
pea under all the princess’s mattresses 
to him. He could not forget them and 
he magnified them too much even in 
his best books. He fell into the habit 
of making copy out of these little mean- 
nesses, If he was hard put to it for 
something to say, he took the line of 
least resistance and indulged his irrita- 
tion. He had to be carried away by 
his inspiration if he was to forget it. 
He had to be possessed by his sub- 
ject before his true tenderness and wis- 
dom get free play. Unfortu- 
nately, in these papers about the 
French he is never inspired. They are 
hack work, often very neatly done, 
but done merely for a living; and in 
them, as in the Book of Snobs, he takes 
the line of least resistance, and, like 
Macready before he made an entrance 
on to the stage, seems to exasperate 
himself so that his exasperation may 
give him a subject for his art. If France 
had been as preposterous a country as 
he made it out to be it would have 
ceased to exist by now. Yet still it 
endures and prospers, and we have, 
happily, learnt to admire it and prize 
its friendship. We are out of sympathy 
with Thackeray’s gibes and rebukes 
now and he seems to be exposing him- 
self, not France, in them. 

The New Sketch Book is easy enough 
to read, like all that Thackeray ever 
wrote, and if the publication of it does 
no service to his fame yet it may be 
useful as a warning. If there be any 
brilliant ‘young men among us who 
write for our Nationalist Press, and 
who find ridicule and invective against 
Germany a very easy way of making 
copy, let them read the New Sketch 


could 
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Book and ask themselves how, when 
they come to fame and their articles in 
the National Review or what not, are 
identified and resuscitated, how then all 
their ridicule and invective will sound 
in the ears of another generation when 
our differences with Germany are com- 
posed and we have learnt to smile at 
talk about the Potsdam Peril. They 
may be pretty sure that these differ- 
ences will some day be composed, or, 
at least, that for our Nationalists Ger- 
many once again will be the friend, not 
France. 

For these sharp irritations between 
nations are always transitory, unless 
they end in war, and when they are 
over the nations wince at the thought 
of what they have said about each 
other. As we read Thackeray’s reviews 
of French books and observations on 
French life we can see that they are 
all colored by hostile generalizations 
about Frenchmen. Such’ generaliza- 
tions are sure to be unjust. Neither the 
French nor the Germans nor ourselves 
are bad in the mass. We are all hu- 

The Speaker. 


man, with the infinite diversities of hu- 
manity. But one nation can only learn 
that another is human by being friends 
with it. Thackeray was not disposed 
to think the French human. For him 
they had only the qualities of their de- 
fects, while the English had the defects 
of their qualities. The French, he said, 
had managed to make themselves hated 
and distrusted all over Europe. We 
are saying the same thing about the 
Germans now, and the Germans and 
many other peoples have been saying 
the same thing about us for the last 
hundred years. There are _ writers 
everywhere always on the look-out to 
hate and distrust some country. It 
makes life less dull to men dull by na- 
ture to be always conjecturing sinister 
designs in rulers who, after all, are but 
human beings like ourselves, and not 
the villains of an international melo- 
drama. Thackeray was not dull, but 
sometimes ‘he was ready to comply 
with the dulness of others and he could 
not touch pitch without being defiled. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“The Nonchalante” of Stanley Olm- 
sted’s novel is a dashing young 
American who has run away from 
home with a lover of whom she sud- 
denly tires, and who decides for music 
in preference to marriage. A few real- 
istic pictures of student-life in a Ger- 
man town, with a slight measure of 
psychological interest, will not make 
up to the reader for the dizziness of 
watching her balance herself on the 
line between impropriety and down- 
right indecency. Henry Holt & Co 


In “The Vine of Sibmah” Andrew 
MacPhail, tells in the person of his 
hero, a captain of Cromwell's Iron- 
sides, a story of experiences in the set- 


tlements at Salem, Boston and Provi- 
dence, with a trip to the Bahamas on 
a privateer in quest of a Quaker 
maiden supposed to have been sent 
there, and a journey among the Indian 
tribes along the Connecticut where she 
is finally found. It is evident that the 
writer has given special study to the 
controversies of the period, but the 
space which he devotes to them in this 
story will seem to most readers dis- 
proportionate. The Macmillan Co. 


There is a wide range of theme and 
of form in Louise Morgan Sill’s poems 
“In Sun and Shade.” (Harper & Bros.) 
Among them are lyrics of love, tributes 
of friendship, and verses inspired by 
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contemporary questions and events,— 
as, for example a poem addressed to 
the Czar, after that “red Sunday” of 
January, 1905, and lines to Congress 
when it was coining phrases during a 
pressing labor crisis. Miss Sill touches 
many keys, and she has a good com- 
mand of the teclinique of versification. 
Her range of thought and feeling and 
her skill and lyric grace give her a high 
place among contemporary minor poets, 
—and, as for major poets, who just 
now are writing verse which puts them 
in that category? 

“The Court of Love” is the name 
given by a wilful young heiress to a 
philanthropic experiment of her own— 
“Aladdin’s palace— Once there, wish 
and you get it.” An old nurse, an 
opera troupe out of funds, a newsboy 
who wants to learn modelling, a wife 
chagrined at her husband’s absorption 
in his fads, and a factotum of the re- 
liable rural type form the first group 
of courtiers, and they are soon fol- 
lowed by a kidnapped child with his 
kidnapper, an inspecting clergyman, a 
long-lost lover, the repentant husband, 
and a burglar-butler. The effect is 
between burlesque and extravaganza, 
pleasant trifling but not what her ad- 
mirers expect from Alice Brown. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


It is high praise to say of a writer, 
as Mr. Barrie says of Charles Turley, 
that he is “the Trollope of boyhood,” 
but the reader who takes up “Maitland 
Major and Minor” will not think it 
excessive. A story of English school 
life between the ages of eight and 
fourteen, it is as wholesome and robust 
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as it is interesting. Through their 
sports, work, and holidays at home, 
the boys behave like real boys—some 
better, some worse, but all genuine. 
There are enough pranks and scrapes 
to please boy readers, but the influence 
of the book is not toward mischief and 
idleness, but toward honest work and 
hearty play, with much the same stand- 
ard for the boy that Trollope sets for 
the man. The book will rank among 
the very best of its kind. E. P. Dutton 
& Go. 

Levers of Browning,—of Browning 
the man not less than Browning the 
poet,—will find the little volume “Rob- 
ert Browning and Alfred Domett,” 
edited by Frederick G. Kenyon, and 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co., very 
charming. Domett, as every one 
knows is the “Waring” of whom 
Browning wrete so affectionately in the 
familiar poem. This volume contains 
the letters which Browning wrote te 
his friend after his departure for New 
Zealand. Both were young, their 
friendship had been closely knit at 
college, and each was more to the 
other at the time, than any other hu- 
man being. These were conditions 
favorable to spontaneous and intimate 
correspondence: and Browning's letters 
to his friend, unstudied as they are and 
unmarked by any special literary 
quality, are self-revealing in a high de- 
gree. And the more the fine and noble 
nature of Browning is revealed, the 
more lovable it is. The book is illus- 
trated with portraits of Browning and 
Domett, made in 1835 and 1836, and 
of Sir Joseph Arnold, the friend and 
correspondent of both. 








